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Jetuforiat. 


RkEv. LYMAN ABBOTT asks, What 
is cant, and answers that it is ‘‘ say- 
ing true things without the truth in 
them, repeating phrases which were 
once alive, with no lifein them. .. . 
Cant is like the shell of last year’s in- 
sect. It was alive once, but now the 
life has flown away, and only the 
empty shell is left.”” He adds very 
truly, that there may be cant even in 
silence, and that he has been sensible 
of its presence ina Friends’ meeting. 


It was supposed that internal evi- 
dence was sufficiently strong and 
damaging to relieve every one but 
the actual writer of the series of non- 
descript papers entitled, ‘‘ Pencil- 
ings,’’ from the responsibility of their 
authorship; but it seems that hope 
was unfounded. Surprise deepens, 
mingled on the writer’s part with a 
flattered feeling, at the charge which 
has placed this responsibility at the 
door of the senior editor, trying to 
rest and recuperate ‘for another sea- 
son’s labors in the woods, and whose 
efforts in this direction should not be 
interfered with in this manner. To 
Prevent this, and glad always to con- 
tribute to the relief of a friend in dis- 
tress, the remaining numbers in this 
important series will appear above the 
Writer’s initials, that the guilty alone 
may suffer for their misdeeds, 


ic eet 


‘isone that could easily suffet from 


— 


THE press articles on the death of 


Mrs. Mary T. H. Willard at Rest Cot- 
tage, Evanston, mother of Frances E. 
Willard, tell us that after three children 
were born to herself and husband, J. 
F. Willard, the two parents entered 
Oberlin College, 
course. 
they moved in an emigrant wagon to 
Wisconsin and began pioneer life in 
the West. 
the parents help explain the energy, 
and devotion to high purposes which 
have animated the career of the dis- 


taking the full 
After graduation in 1840, 


Qualities thus revealed in 


tinguished daughter. 
WE have as little sympathy as some 


of our orthodox exchanges with the 
criticism against the Christian En- 


deavor Society, which charges it, 
somewhat coarsely, with being a 
‘‘courting agency.’’ Certainly it is 
much more desirable that young men 
and women should find their life- 
mates while engaged in a common 
pursuit of earnest and dignified ob- 


jects, compelling thoughtful and sin- 


cere discourse, than from the sur- 
roundings of gay and fashionable 
life. We would not go so far, 
however, as to commend the matri- 
monial bureau of General Booth, 
though its object be ‘‘ to furnish un- 
married men and women an opportu- 
nity to get acquainted with each 
other under religious ‘surroundings 
instead of on the street.’’ The mo- 


many abuses. 


A BRIEF account of the Deaconess 
Movement appears in the WJorth 
American Review, from the pen of Miss 
M. F. Cusack, the Nun of Kenmare. 
This order is now regularly estab- 
lished in the Methodist Episcopal 
church. The _ regulations provide 
that a deaconess shall devote her time 
to works of mercy and charity, and 
that she shall give herself ‘‘ exclu- 
sively’’.to her task. But though she 
can allow nothing to interfere with 
this work, she is at liberty to resign 
her position at any time. -No vows 
are taken. The order is goverened 
by the Annual Conference and nine 
directors, three of whom are women. 
Such orders are not greatly helped, 
the writer thinks, by the establish- 
ment of costly homes, like the Mary 
Drexel at Philadelphia, which has not 
been a remarkable success. Workers 
are needed, not expensive buildings. 
Miss Cusack finds the origin of this 
movement in the work of Mrs. Lucy 
Rider Meyer and her 
Chicago, who were for a long time 
principals of the Home and Foreign 
Missionary School in the city. 


So muCcH has been said about the 
connection of the Brownings with 
Spiritualism, that a letter, hitherto 
unpublished, of Mrs. Browning’s 
which appears in the last Avena will 
be read with interest. The letter is 
to Dr. Marston, and is evidently writ- 
ten in reply to one from him giving 


some of his experiences in this line of 


investigation. In it Mrs. Browning 


‘speaks cautiously on the general sub- 


ject, confirming to a degree the popu- 
lar supposition that her own re- 
searches were discouraged by her hus- 


band whom, she says, ‘‘calls himself 
She thinks that most of 
the attempted solutions to this kind of 


skeptical.’’ 


phenomena, which substitute some 
other agency than spirits for their pro- 


husband, of 


— 


duction, are more difficult to snatate| 


than the rejected hypothesis. To most 
of these we have to say, ‘‘Solve the 
solution.’’ She finds most help in the 
study of Swedenborg; wishes that an 
association of ‘‘ earnest thinkers might 
meet regularly with unity of purpose 
and reverence of mood’’ to conduct 
experiments in this line; suggests that 
if there be difficulties on this side, so 
there may be on the other. Alto- 
gether, the letter shows a mind which, 
though not over-credulous, has the 
wish to believe, and is naturally in- 
clined to the contemplation of the 
mystical and the spiritual. 


REV. HowArRD MACQUBEARY, who 
went from the Episcopal to the Uni- 
versalist church a few years ago, has 
become an ardent student of Herbert 
Spencer. ‘‘Evolution,’’ he writes, 
*‘settles the question of the atone- 
ment.’’ It does this, he explains, by 
showing how ideas of sacrifice were 
naturally developed in all nations, 
leading inevitably to the adoption of 
some vicarious plan or theory, by 
which the guilty might profit by the 
innocence and holiness of some supe- 
rior being. In his application of this 
rationalistic principle to the Christian 
doctrine of salvation, Mr. MacQueary 
falls into some of those inconsistencies 
of speech and phraseology which 


his thoughts in the main are clear, 
‘and* tersely €xpressed ; as when he 
says, ‘‘Salvation does not mean 
escape from a distant, burning prison, 
by reason of Christ’s death, but means 
escape from sin.”’ 


[iis a transitional mental stage, but 


A RECENT writer in the /orvum con- 
firms the dictum of Mr. Bryce, in his 
‘‘American Commonwealth,’ that 
the weakest spot in our republican 
system lies in the corruption and 
negligence attaching to the govern- 
ment of large cities. He contrasts 
this government with the manner of 
conducting large corporations, and 
says the reason why the latter is so 
much more satisfactory is that it is 
placed in the hands of those imme- 
diately interested. He urges that the 
management of municipal affairs be 
placed in the hands of those who have 
something at stake, and not left to 
irresponsible men who have only the 
spoils of office in mind, and have little 
either to gain or to lose. The point 
is well taken, but the difficulty, we 
suspect, will be found in trying to 
persuade another and better class of 
citizens to undertake this work. The 
trouble is, that it can be made to 
‘“pay’’ no one who has the wit or 
energy to earn a self-respecting main- 
tenance outside. Only the idle and the 
dishonest find a means of profit in it. 


WHILE Harvard is. hesitating and 
looking out for a means of escape from 
the position in which she is placed by 
the recent action of the Divinity 
Alumni, asking that women be ad- 
mitted to that department, English 
theological professors are replying 
to letters from young women, inquir- 
ing into ways and means of such 
study on the other side of the water, 
in the most gracious and encouraging 
terms. ‘‘ Miss M. has just received 
a most cordial letter from Prof. J. 
Estlin Carpenter in regard to her en- 
trance into Manchester New College,’’ 
writes a friend in a private note. She 
adds the hope that there may be ‘‘a 


general exodus of women to English 


Divinity schools until Harvard*grows 
ashamed of her conduct.’’ Then in 
a parenthesis she wonders why we 
use the feminine pronoun in speaking 
of colleges. Doubtless in prophecy 
of their coming, long-delayed, but in- 
evitable purpose. Symbolically, the 
world has always awarded women the 
highest intellectual recognition. The 
abstract qualities of wisdom, justice, 
etc., have always been personated in 
her figure. Soon she will have full 
chance to possess herself of the real 
substance, which these ideals have so 
long foreshadowed. 


THE Nation writes in a commenda- 
tory vein of the unsectarian Divinity 
School at Boulder, a notice of which 
appeared in these columns last week, 
and thinks the enterprise the more 
noteworthy that it is undertaken in 
the West, ‘‘since denominational 
prejudices are always strongest in a 
new country.’” We were not aware 
of this, and think the statement con- 
tradicts both logic and the facts. We 
doubt if ‘‘ denominational prejudices’’ 
are stronger in Colorado than in New 
York or Massachusetts, and see many 
reasons why the contrary should be 
true. Freedom is an essential char- 
acteristic of all ‘‘ new countries,’’ as 
the Nation is pleased to denote the 
entire West, and this freedom is no- 
where more manifest than in religious 
matters. Indeed, this freedom has been 
and still continues the source of much 
complaint against us in the minds of 
our conservative eastern friends. 


REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST has 
an interesting articlein a recent num- 
ber of the /udependent on ‘‘ The Bap- 
tism of High-Caste Men,’’ in which 
we learn that though conversion from 
Brahmanism to Christianity is quite 
common among the higher classes in 
India, baptism, the sign of that con- 
version, is almost inevitably rejected 
by them. This is the final step in 
social degradation which the natives 
resent with many severe penalties. 
There is no méans of recovering the 
caste thus lost. It is thought also 
that some remaining superstition, be- 
lief in the religion in which they 
were reared, makes these converts to 
a new creed hesitate to formally cast 
off all allegiance to their former faith. 
Mr. Pentecost raises the delicate ques- 
tion as to,what should be done with 
these partially redeemed souls, and 
answers it rather diplomatically by 
counseling patience and a ‘‘tender 
charity.”’ The advice is excellent, 
but we wonder if it springs entirely 
from humane motives; whether some 
slight perception of logical weakness 
in areligion requiring baptism may 
not be an active ingredient therein. 


THE Christian Leader, commenting 
on the failure of Universalism to re- 
ceive any recognition at the Christian 
Endeavor Convention, finds, neverthe- 
less, something to soothe its ‘‘ secta- 
rian pride’’ in the reading of the re- 
ports ; which show only an occasional 
and very ambiguous use of the word, 
salvation, though the term evangel- 
ical appears quite frequently. ‘‘’The 
doctrine of unending doom’’ is not 
mentioned, which goes far to prove 
that though Universalism was not rec- 
ognized, its principles animated the 
gathering. The temper of the con- 
vention was decidedly anti-orthodox, 
and the Leader professes itself ‘‘ satis- 


| fied ’’ with the result. 
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August 11, 1892 


MANY readers of UNrty will learn, 
with us, with deep regret, of the death 
of Colonel John C. Bundy, of the 
Religio-Philosophical Journal, on the 
6th inst. He had been very ill sev- 
eral weeks before his death, but it was 
still hoped he would recover, when 
the disease, abscess of the liver, grew 
worse, and he died after much suffer- 
ing. Colonel Bundy is mainly known 
as the editor of the journal with which 
his name was for so many years asso- 
ciated, and which through him be- 
came the exponent of a fearless, hon- 
est and intelligent investigation of 
Spiritualism. Its courageous expos- 
ure of numerous frauds connected 
with that particular phenomena, made 
it feared and disliked by many, as it 
was praised and relied on by still 
others. In addition to his labors in 
this connection, Colonel Bundy was 
interested in all phases of liberal 
philosophy ; he was a_ prominent 
member of the American branch of 
Psychical Research Society, and was 
made chairman of the World’s Con- 
gress in that department to be held in 
Chicago in 1893. He was from child- 
hood a resident of this city, or its near 
surroundings, a member of the Press 
Club, and other social and literary 
organizations. A large circle of friends 
will miss him and mourn his loss. 
UNITY extends sincere sympathy to 
the surviving wife and daughter. 


“The Next Step in Christianity.” 


The impending and most weighty 
problem of the New Theology, as it 
is called, is, after having given up all 
the characteristic doctrines of ortho- 
doxy, to preserve the semblance of 
orthodoxy ; how, after abandoning 
the Fall of Man, Total Depravity, a 
Personal Devil, and an Eternal Hell, 
to make and keep Jesus as the sole or 
central figure of religious faith! As 
Unitarians, we are free to say we do 
not think it can be done. After the 
scheme of the Atonement has gone to 
pieces under the influence of the 
higher criticism and scientific thought, 
we see no reason for attempting it. On 
the contrary, we see every reason for 
abandoning and opposing this view. 

Again, as Unitarians, we regard 
Jesus as aman. Great and good as 
he may have been, we endow him 
with no supernatural powers, with 
no special commission from God to 
redeem the world. If in any sense 
he was a providential teacher of truth 
and leader of men, it is only in the 
same sense in which other leaders and 
teachers have risen tothis office. That 
Jesus was infallible or sinless is a 
pure assumption. Being human, he 
was subject to human defects and 
limitations. The attempt therefore, 
to lift him beyond all comparison with 
other religious teachers, or to insist 
that all true believers must take his 
name, is an offence to millions of ear- 
nest lives. 

Moreover, the facts of modern re- 
ligious thought point to a very differ- 
ent conclusion as to the place which 
Jesus holds or is likely to hold in the 
future of the world’s faith. The at- 
tempt to maintain a Christo-centric 
theology, to make Christ the center of 
faith or the motive of conduct, is be- 
ing outgrown. It is the last refuge 
and stronghold of orthodoxy. Wedo 
not wonder that it is desperately de- 
fended. But loyalty to the person of 
. Christ as the essential doctrine for the 
salvation of the soul, has long since 
passed out of the mind of the great 
mass of intelligent men. You have 
only to stop those you meet anywhere 
on the highways of our busy life and 
ask them what motives actuate them 
in their common life, in their working 
and trading, in their daily duties and 


trials, to find out that Jesus plays a/_, 


very small part, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in their calculations or con- 
victions. They do not go to him as 


once men did, with their pursuits or 
their problems. They do not make 
the person or words or character of 
Jesus, the test or standard of their 
actions. He is too remote, unreal, 
ideal, or impracticable, for their con- 
stant and daily use. You may say it 
is all the worse for men if they do not 
not keep him in their thoughts, as 
they pore over their ledgers, plow 
their fields, plan World’s Fairs, or sit 
in the circle of their homes. But the 
question is one of fact. Do men bring 
this Oriental man of two thousand 
years ago into their difficulties and 
into their affairs? And our reply is, 
less and less. Even if he is still em- 
phasized in the pulpit and is the bur- 
den of the prayer-meeting, or if he 
were much more so than he is, the 
relations of life are preserved and 
sanctified by moral laws in no wise 
dependent on the words or deeds of 
Jesus—principles and laws older than 
Jesus, which produced him in fact, 
and which renew the sense of duty and 
trust in all generations. 

God exists ; and truth and duty as 
well as faith and love are found in all 
religions, and are not dependent upon 
any one. The soul itself makes rev- 
elations, hears voices, recognizes 
authority, finds obligations and sees 
with a light older than Christianity, 
and which will shine clear, though 
Christianity were discredited or for- 
gotten. | 

What is true of Christianity is true 
of all other religions. All have 
helped humanity in their day and 
nation. But as special religions, de- 
pending for their efhciency upon some 
single human name or scheme of re- 
demption, they must decrease; while 
one yet to come, greater than all, be- 
cause bearing the name above every 
name, and the name common to all, 
must increase, until all worship will 
be one hymn of praise to the Highest, 


Will. 


in man. ‘‘Boldly, with hand, and heart, 
and life, he declared it was God.’’ As 
for historical Christianity, ‘‘it isnot the 
doctrine of the soul, but an exaggera- 
tion of the personal, the positive, the 
ritual. It has dwelt, and dwells, 
with noxious exaggeration about the 
person of Jesus.’’ ‘‘By this eastern 
monarchy of a Christianity, which in- 
dolence and fear have built, the friend 
of man is made the injurer of man.’’ 
The language which describes Christ 
is unsuited to the life of to-day. It 
‘‘paints a demigod as the Orientals 
or the Greeks would describe Osiris 
or Apollo.’’ Under the creeds of the 
churches ‘‘even honesty and self-de- 
nial are but splendid sins, if they do 
not wear the Christian name. You 
must subordinate your nature to 
Christ’s nature.’’ There ‘‘is fear of 
degrading the character of Jesus by 
representing him as a man.’’ But 
the time is coming when all men 
will see that the gift of God to the 
soul is not a vaunting, overpowering, 
excluding sanctity, but a sweet, nat- 
ural goodness,’’—‘‘an acquaintance 
at first hand with Deity.’’ . 


Pencilings. 


No month in the year has so distinct 
an individuality as August. This mel- 
low sunshine covering the landscape 
with its yellow. light, warm, but not 
not too warm, filling, not the eye 
alone, but the whole being, sense and 
spirit alike, with still dreamy happi- 
ness! It is the season of peace, and 
of Nature’s triumph. July is full of 
strenuous energy ; her intense heats 
are the sign of that fullness of life 
Nature feels while toiling still on the 
upward path ofachievement. It makes 
the human animal gasp and pant, 
condemns him to sunstrokes and other 
fatal accidents, but the rest of the 


and all life one aim to do the Evernal { srorld thrives,on these hot piercing 


Mrs. Humphry Ward is able to 
‘conceive a Christianity without the 
hope of God’’ init. This is the ex- 
treme to which the New Theology 
has come. But only when she can see 
a Christianity without Christ—that is, 
a religion so universal that no fallible 
earthly name shall monopolize or limit 
it-—will she see the truth, which 
though not new, is yet to receive its 
proper emphasis, its full recognition. 
‘‘Christianity without Christ,’’ is that 
religion of duty and devotion, is that 
faith, hope and charity, is that truth, 
righteousness and love, which does: 
not date from any man’s birth or mist-' 
istry, but has been realized in the best 
life of all religions.. It is what we 
mean by the life of God inthe soul of 
man, under whatever name, and 
which we need not be particular to 
name atall. This is for the healing 
of the nations. 

Christolatry, in however mild a 
form, orthe Christo-centric theory of 
religion, even this idealized Czesarism 
of the churches, is already an anach- 
ronism to all advanced thought. There 
is no more hope for it in the future 
than for the geocentric or Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy. It is the one 
outpost of orthodoxy not yet aban- 
doned. It is the umbilical cord still 
uncut which hinders religion, new- 
born, from entering upon a new and 
independent life. 

We have but to go back to Emer- 
son’s Address of fifty years ago to find 
the ground of health, of hope, and of 
reason. Every Unitarian who does 
not know it by heart should read it 
every summer in the middle of the 
month of July. The ground of: that 
discourse has not been discredited or 
weakened ; nor is it likely to be. 
All rational inquiries and tendencies, 
science, literature, the higher criti- 
cism, comparative religion, point in 
the direction of Emerson’s conclu- 
sions. 


rays. ‘‘It is good for the corn,’’ we 
say, and wait patiently until the 
agony is relieved by that proverbial 
‘cold wave,’’ as sure to come as 
Christmas. What did people do be- 
fore the Weather Bureau was estab- 
lished and the ‘‘cold wave’’ was 
discovered ? 

August exacts no contribution of 
patience and stolid endurance from us. 
On the contrary, her sole mission 
seems to be to appease and soothe. A 
fine golden haze hangs over all the 
outdoor prospect and over the mental 
perspective as well. We are dimly 
conscious of work to be done in the 
near future, of unsettled problems to 
be dealt with, of old vexations and 
worries to be met and mastered, -if 
possible, a month or six weeks from 
now;—but notnow. Not now. This 
delicious idleness that fills the atmos- 
phere has gained rightful access too, 
for a few brief days, to heart and soul. 
We too partake of the season’s rest 
and sense of fulfillment. No matter 
if science does tell us that the pro- 
‘cesses of growth and decay being al- 
ways at work, one or the other, as soon 
as the life forces have climbed to the 
top in tree or animal, they begin with- 
out pause, the retrograde task of pull- 
ing down. August contradicts this, 
except to people of a melancholy turn 
who have an eye for those early har- 
bingers of autumn and death, the 
first-falling leaves of midsummer. 
For myself, I prefer not to see them, 
to note only the full-leaved green 
that meets the eye on every side, the 
strong woody texture of the foliage 
that a few weeks ago was so fragile 
and tender, the strong deep hues of 
a summer, finished, and on trial before 
us. 
‘‘Tt is finished,’’ are words that 
every heart must often speak to itself ; 
when some new crisis of faith and 
effort has been met, some new turn- 
ing-point in life reached. Happy, 
when these moral triumphs bring 


Jesus revered the eternal law of duty 


~ 


August’s peace, and sense of just and 


es 


quiet mastery over forces that up- 

build or destroy, according to our use 

and understanding of them. 
c. 


P. W. 


Men and Things. 


It is said that Olive Schreiner received 
sixty-five dollars for her ‘‘Story of an Afri- 
can Farm ’’! 


A WRITER in Puck defines realistic fiction 
as that in which the author gives his char- 
acters his own virtues and his neighbors’ 
failings. 


Mr. W. M. EVARTS, referring at the 
time to the la\ ing of the first Atlantic cable, 
remarked: ‘‘Columbus said, ‘Here is one 
world- let there be two;’ but Cyrus W., 
Field said, ‘Here are two worlds—let them be 
one.’ ”’ 


THE mountain region of Kast Tennessee. 
has developed a girl preacher, in the person 
of Fannie Edwards, fifteen years old. We 
echo the wish of the CAéristian Advocate 
that she may have sensible friends who will 
see that she make wise use of her gifts. 


Mrs. MARY COWDEN CLARKE, whose 
Concordance to Shakespeare was published 
in 1845, after the unremitting labor of six- 
teen years, still lives, and is now eighty-two 
years old. She spends her time in her villa 
in Genoa, and continues to write on her old 
subject with all her youthful enthusiasm. 


AMONG other World’s Fair items we read 
that its machinery is to be put in motion by 
the pressure of a button in Spain. It is said 
that the Marquis de Veragna, the only living 
descendant of Columbus, is too old to come 
to this country to perform the ceremony of 
starting the machinery, but a connection is 
to: be made through the trans-Atlantic cable 
so that he may do it at home. 


A sTory is told of a very seedy individual, 
with his trousers wore thin behind and be- 
fore, who appeared one day in the office of 
of the late Gen. C. B. Fisk and laid claim to 
his charity on the ground that they were 
both Methodists. ‘‘O yes,’’ said the gen- 
eral, after looking at him for a moment, “‘I 
see vou are a Methodist. You have the 
marks. You wore out your trousers at the 
knees praying, and you wore them out be- 
hind backsliding.’’ 


THE Boston Civil Service Record and the 
Baltimore Civil Service Reformer have been 
merged in a single publication, which is to 
be known as Good Government, and which 
is to represent and carry on the work of both 
the older journals. Thisaction is in accord- 
ance with a resolution adopted at the Balti- 
more meeting of the National Civil Service 
Reform League,in April. The office of the 
new publication is in the Corcoran Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


AN attractive feature in the Department 
of Literature at Columbia College during the 
coming year will be a newcourse by Profes- 
sor George E. Woodbury on the ‘‘ History 
and Methods of Literary Criticism: Aristotle, 
Horace, Quintilian, Sidney, Boileau, Less- 
ing, Coleridge.’’ Professor Brander Mat- 
thews will also deliver a course of lectures 
on the ‘f.Developmeut,of Prose Fiction,’’ in 
which he will trace thestory-teller’s art from 
its beginning to the present day. 


As an example of the degree of under- 
standing which orthodoxy is apt to reach 
concerning the work of religious radicalism, 
take the following comment of the English 
Church Review: ‘‘The Free Religious As- 
sociation, an outgrowth of Radical) Unitar- 
ianism, but too radical for the Unitarians, 
has been holding its annual meeting in 
Boston. The onlychurch that was doing 
the work in which their Association believed 
was the church of the Rev. M. J. Savage. 
Mr. F. E. Abbott said that no church could 
be free under the Christian flag.’’ 


A LATE survivor of Balaklava, and ‘the 
charge of the light brigade,’’ has been 
found in Thomas Morley, of Washington, 
an employé in the War Department. Mr. 
Morley joined the Seventeenth Lancers 11 
1849, and it was in October, 1854, that the 
terrible slaughter of the ‘‘ valley of death’’ 
occurred, which he describes graphically in 
one of the secular press. He wears two 
medals, one from the Queen and one from 
the Sultan. Mr. Morley also wears the 
Grand Army badge, coming to the United 
States in 1862 and joining the Union ranks. 
He was captured twice by the enemy, and 
served a year in Libby Prison. 


THE Boston Budget finds proof of a bad 
habit, carried even to greater excess by our 
Puritan ancestors than in the present day, 11 
an old statute, regulating, if not actually 
prohibiting,the use of tobacco on the Lord’s 
day. A lawof 1669 reads: ‘It is enacted 
that any person or persons that shall be 
found smoking of tobacco on the Lord’s 
Day, going to or coming from the meetings, 
within two miles of meeting-house, shall 
pay twelve pence for every such default.”’ 
Under this law several persons were actually 
fined, but the punishment failed to secure 
the carrying out of the arbitrary second 
portion of the enactment. 
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Contributed and Selected, 


In Our Day. 


Columbus minds with dreams of fate, 
Still on earth’s kings with patience wait ; 
They try the court, the church, the crowd, 
But their high hopes are disallowed ; 
They plead for continents to be, 

They ask our aid to cross the sea, 

And we despise their beck’ning good, 
Their broader sense of brotherhood : 

And when at last they fare afar, 

We have no care where’er they are ; 

We can not see, like them of old, 

New worlds await the pure and bold ! 


WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
Malden, Mass. 


F 


George Meredith. 


It is extraordinary that so brilliant 
a light as George Meredith should 
have remained hid beneath a bushel 
for such a long period of time. Born 
in 1828, he was bringing out novels 
contemporaneously with George Eliot, 
and yet he has excited scarcely any 
comment or interest until very recent 
times. 

It is impossible to find much about 
Meredith as a man, even now, but 
Meredith as a novelist is becoming a 
well known figure in the literary 
world, and is acknowledged by many 
at the present day to be the most bril- 
liant of living novelists, if not the 
most popular. He will never be a 
popular writer. There is not enough 
of the imaginative in his work. He 
does not entertain his reader with ex- 
citing and unusual incidents; and he 
is quite devoid of spontaneous humor. 
One never laughs with the author— 
though one is often tempted to laugh 
at his expense; for however much his 
genius may be admired, itis necessary 
to admit that, in his constant striving 
after vividly original effects, he occa- 
sionally perpetrates something which 
is absurd to the extent of being ludi-: 
crous. ‘There is no moralizing in his 
books, as in those of George Eliot and 
many others. He has taken no novel- 
ist or form of novel as a model, but 
has simply aimed to represent life it- 
self, and his books are an earnest 
searching study of life and of people. 

His style, though often unusually 
striking and powerful, is open to 
much criticism. The taste of the 
present day demands artistic simplic- | 
ity, and in Meredith this is not to be 
found. His is not the euphuistic style 
of Johnson and Pope, but is something 
which arises froma desire to avoid 
that which is commonplace. Where 
he uses cumbrous or exaggerated 
forms of expression, it is in order to 
convey some additional idea, not to 
make a high-sounding sentence. 
Often his writing becomes very arti- 
ficial, but in general it is original and 
suggestive, and to one who enjoys 
him, delightful. One needs to be- 
come accustomed to this peculiar 
manner of expression, in order to ap- 
preciate him fully, as is mecessary 
with Wagner’s music. 

The most wonderful thing in Mere- 
dith’s novels is his delineation of 
character. It is not simply a phys- 
ical description. We are not allowed 
merely to become acquainted with the 
characters superficially, asthey would 
probably impress people in real life. 
He shows them in such a light that 
we know them through and through. 
His heroes are nearly all weak men, 
who make a good appearance in the 
world and are thought well of, yet are 
shown by the analytical pen of the 
novelist to have few qualities truly 
worthy of admiration. They are fair 
samples of the men about us, but they 
seem much more contemptible in print 
than in reality. 

His creative powers are displayed, 
however, to their greatest extent, in 
the portrayal of his heroines. Indeed 
he is considered to have no superior 


mous, Diana of the Crossways, and 
Sandra Belloni—whose names have 
been given to the books in which they 
appear—and Clara Middleton, the 
heroine of the Egoist. ‘These three 
characters differ in individuality, and 
yet possess much incommon. They 
are all women of strong true feelings, 
—and Meredith is grand in his de- 
scription of feelings. They are all 
thoroughly warm-hearted, capable of 
making mistakes, of committing in- 
discretions, and at the same time there 
is something almost ethereal about 
them. 

Sandra Belloni is the woman of feel- 
ings and passions without intellect or 
culture. She is spontaneous, light- 
hearted and lovable, with a good deal 
of the artist in her nature. Diana of 
the Crossways resembles her in many 
respects, but is more powerful intel- 
lectually. She is almost the ideal 
intellectual woman—sparkling in con- 
versation, broad in culture, and thor- 
oughly sympathetic and womanly. It 
is like losing a friend to finish the 
story, and to awake to the realization 
that she only exists between the cov- 
ers of a book. 

Clara Middleton has less genius 
than Diana, but is nearly as charm- 
ing. Starting out in life as a society 
woman, she does not by any means 
allow the social world to think for 
her. She is independent in thought 
and action, and always true to herself. 
The Egoist, Sir Willoughby Patterne, 
is her accepted lover, one who is most 
highly esteemed by people in general. 
He is a man who would have been 
entirely satisfactory to a girl of a less 
analytical mind than that of Clara 
Middleton—but she sees him as he 
is. Her soul revolts against him, and 
the entire plot of the story treats of 
her endeavors to free herself from a 
man who has such an exalted opinion 
of himself that he can not imagine her 


being unwilling to marry him. One! 


who does not enjoy reading about 
moods and feelings, about the working 
of minds and of the phases of human 
souls will hardly enjoy this book, but 
it is certainly wonderful as a psycho- 
logical novel. Meredith’s men are so 
described as to create a desire for 
something better, while his women, 
on the other hand, are such as to in- 
spire emulation. 


Probably the greatest of Meredith’s 


novels, or at least, the one which is 
only rivaled by Diana of the Cross- 
ways, is Richard Feverel. This is the 
history of several interesting people, 
but of none especially striking. The 
charm of this book lies in the manner 
in which the’ writer presents a rather 
ordinary love story. The incidents 
are not unusual, but the book has 
nothing of the stereotyped form which 
characterizes most love stories. In 
reading the book one can not fail to 
experience all that the lovers expe- 
rience. It is strong, fiery, intense. 
One is not simply told so, but is made 
to feel it. It is due to the subtle 
power of the novelist, a power 
peculiar to him. The style of the 
writing may be artificial, but what it 
conveys is wonderfully real. The 
heroine is dangerously near the com- 
mon type of book heroines, but what 
there is in her is brought out very 
strongly and vividly, and she is so 
sweet and true, that one’s interests 
are all for her when her young hus- 
band—who is much her superior in- 
tellectually—-loses his head over a 
fascinating creature with brains, but 
without principle, and for the time 
forgets his devoted wife. The closing 
pages of the book are steeped in 
tragedy of the most harrowing nature. 
It is due to the art of the writer, not 
to the facts of the story, that the end- 
ing is soextremely painful. It might 
be questioned whether a novelist is 
justified in working upon the reader’s 
feelings to quite such an extent as is 


but Shakespeare in this direction. 


done in this book. Carlyle remarked 


Three among them are especially fa- 


to his wife after reading Richard Fev- | 
erel, ‘‘The man is no fool;’’ from 
him a rather high compliment. 

The novels to which I have alluded 
are probably the grandest of his works, 
but all of his writings are of intense 
interest to his admirers, though cor- 
respondingly dull to those who do not 
enjoy him. Evan Harrington, Harry 
Richmond and Rhoda Fleming are the 
best known of those which remain. 

His books are stamped by the 
author throughout. There is no 
novelist who writes like him, though 
now that he is becoming fashionable 
he will probably have many imitators. 
It isonly within five or six years that 
people have really begun to read his 
books. One of his advocates,in a 
recent essay, complains that wherever 
she mentioned George -Meredith, even 
in the best literary circles in England, 
the response would invariably be, 
“OQ, you mean Owen Meredith.’’ 
This could not occur at the present 
time.’’ 

Meredith not only shines as a nov- 
elist, but has earned some fame asa 
poet. He has written a volume en- 
titled, ‘‘ Modern Love,’’ besides 
other poems. Swinburne, in speak- 
ing of one of the sonnets included in 
‘‘Modern Love,’’ said that a more per- 
fect piece of writing had not been 
produced by any man alive. At this 
time not only Tennyson but Browning 
was living, and the compliment there- 
fore was no smallone. He is a poet, 
moreover, in his novels. Some of his 
descriptions of natural scenery are of 
marvelous beauty ; and he frequently 
expresses himself after the fashion of 
poets, though chiefly resembling those 
of the obscure type. Perhaps he is 
more like Browning than any other 
writer, and the same reasons which 
so long kept Browning in “‘ distin- 
guished unpopularity,’’ have also 
prevented Meredith from being read 
and becoming known. 

Though Meredith’s novels are re- 
splendent throughout with genius of 
the highest order, there are great im- 
perfections in his writings. These, 
his most ardent admirers, must admit, 
and to the uninitiated they are very 
naturally a  stumbling-block. He 
never hesitates to express himself 


freely for fear of shocking his read- 
ers, and in Richard Feverel, espe- 
cially, there are many passages which 
one would hardly care to read aloud. 
Besides, there are frequent passages 
which leave an unpleasant impression, 
for it is too apparent that by means of 
them the author has tried to produce 
a great effect and failed. Meredith 
does not succeed in causing his char- 
acters to' express themselves in their 
intercourse with each other, as do 
people in real life. This might very 
justly be criticised, for improvement 
in this direction has been looked for 
more than any one thing in the devel- 
opment of novel writing. And yet 
after reading such conversations as 
are to be found in Howells and other 
writers of the same school, something 
less realistic might perhaps be found 
agreeable. It must be conceded that 
the ordinary interchange of words 
which takes place in every day life 
would be rather flat on paper, and we 
can pardon Meredith, therefore, for 
making his characters talk as if 
they were endowed with unusual in- 
tellectual powers. This peculiarity 
in his conversations renders them all 
the more attractive to those who are 
in search of ideas, and they prove to 
be very satisfying to the intellect if 
not to the artistic sense. 

Although Meredith is so effective 
in stirring up the human passions 
from the depths, one does not 
judge him to be a man of a warm, 
genial nature. ‘There is a chillin the 
atmosphere of his. writings which 
seems to come from the author direct, 
and which makes one feel that he has 


lived in his own little world, and in. 
his books, rather than in contact and 


sympathy with warm human hearts. 
The fact that his life is so little known, 
seems to indicate that he lives as a 
recluse. 
It is not apparent, in reading Mere- 
dith’s novels, that they are written 
with any especial purpose, yet they 
might, in a way, be very helpful to 
society. The author forces us to pen- 
etrate the outside barrier’ which is 
presented to the world, and to test the 
real worth of people—though not, 
however, in the cynical manner of 
Thackeray. He is broader and more 
just in his analysis. He equalizes 
things. He finds good in those whom 
the world condemns, and exposes the 
weaknesses of those who are virtuous 
in the eyes of society. He shows the 
many sides of human nature ; how the 
most inconsistent qualities may be 
combined in the same person, a sort 
of research whose aim may well be to 
make us more charitable. 

What the average reader desires in 
a novel, is something to take him out 
of himself, simply to entertain him. 
He does not care for this psycholog- 
ical dissection. Butlet him once get 
thoroughly into the spirit of Mere- 
dith’s novels and the books with the 
relentless villain, the angelic, insipid 
heroine, and the hero who requires no 
description, because he is the usual 
idealized man, familiar to novels, 
cease to charm and soon loses all 
power to interest. ~ 

EMILY I. BOARDMAN. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


A Mere Man. 


A mere man! Look at them any 
way you will, the words are mutually 
inconvertible and repellent particles. 
Oil and water mix more easily. Cold 
and heat are less opposed. Darkness 
and light are more agreed. Good and 
evil do not so contend with one an- 
other in the womb of time. Whether 
we take the average, generic man in 
the scope of his physical immensity, 
and the range of his intellectual facul- 
ties, and the sweep of his affections, 
and the contrasting heights and 
depths of his moral nature, his strug- 
gle with temptation, his triumph over 
sin—these things alone or, in addi- 
tion, as we rightly may, the excep- 
tional splendor of the world’s greatest 
and most gifted souls, it does not 
matter much. The word ‘‘mere’’ has 
so little coherency with the first order 
of ideas, it is so utterly incongruous 
and absurd, applied to them, 
hardly can it be more’ so when the 
vision and report are extended to all 
those whose names, in science or in 
art, in literature or religion, in gov- 
ernment or reform, have shed the 
brightest lustre on the fame and for- 
tune of mankind. Once let a man 
appreciate the dignity and glory of 
humanity as they are revealed by his- 
tory and science, by philosophy and 
art, by ethics and religion, and he 
will know that he could not show 
any great one, though it were him 
whom millions have identified with 
God, a more conspicuous dishonor 
than to exclude him from the glorious 
company of the weak and strong, the 
famous, and unfamed, the ignorant 
and wise, the evil and the good, who 
are necessary all to each, in the whole- 
ness of a complete humanity. And 
-he whose favorite name, self-chosen, 
was the ‘‘Son of Man,’’ would be the 
last to wish or hope or dream of any 
glory for himself in which the hum- 
blest might not freely share.—Aev. 
John W. Chadwick. 


FOR;omE IN © MOUNTAIN AIR 


Go to Highlands, North Carolina. 


Highlands is 3,817 feet above the sea, in the midst 
of the charming sceuery of the Blue og Aver- 
age summer temperature 69°, maximum 87°. An 
active little Unitafian church is here, the only one 
in the state. To engage summer board in a quiet 
house, at moderate expense, address 


THE WAYSIDE, P. 0. Box 38, Highlands, N.C. 
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August 11, 


Shunt Door Pulpit. 


Worship. 


A DIscOURSE DELIVERED AT THE YEARLY MERTING 
OF PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS, AT LONGWOOD, PA., 
MAY 28TH, 1892, BY CHARLES D. B. MILLS. 


PART I, 


I invite you in your kind patience 
to hear me in a few plain, and as I 
hope simple, rational thoughts, on 
the nature and essential quality of 
worship. ‘The word itself, our Eng- 
lish word, is very old, going back into 
the Anglo-Saxon, weordhscipe, Old 
Saxon, aud I know not what forms of 
earlier Teutonic speech, and what 
ancient dialects beyond. It might be 
traced back, I doubt if the data were 
at hand, as some day perhaps they 
will be, thousands of years among our 
remote ancestors in ayes prehistoric, 
when they were dwelling in the clear- 
ings their rude axes made in the dark 
forests of Germany, or not yet arrived 
in Europe, on the steppes, or mountain 
slopes and highlands of Central Asia. 
The ¢hing withal is older still. We 
can not indeed go back far enough 
into the dim period of unrecorded fore- 
time to find that absent. In the 
valley of the Dordogne in France, are 
found relics left by men who were 
utter savages, separated from. us 
probably by tens of thousands of years, 
men who had no metals, not even 
bronze or iron, living in most primi- 
tive conditions, and mayhap among 
the earliest on the planet. These 
relics, silent witnesses of a long- 
buried past, in comparison with which 
in time, all that we call ancient his- 
tory shrinks to naught, attest the 
worship paid by those men to the 
world of the departed. They tell of 
funeral feasts, and the adoration they 
rendered to the presence and the mys- 
teries that confronted them in view 
of the open grave. The cross, seen 
so frequently upon our church spires 
and on the altars and tombstones, 
was a religious symbol long before 
Christianity was born, or the Hebrew 
faith, even, had come ‘into existence. 

The fact is not only very o/d, run- 
ning back to an almost inconceivable 
antiquity, but also a very wide one, 
co-extensive in its reach with the ex- 
istence of the human race on this 
planet. It covers the earth to-day 
with its monuments and memorials. 
From all parts of the globe prayers 
are lifted toward the skies, or to earth, 
or air, or starry cope; from all lands, 
continents, isles, mid torrid heats 
and on arctic snows incense is sent to 
heaven. 

We note a wide difference in the 
meaning put upon this word, or its 
equivalent, among different peoples 
and persons, difference in their recog- 
nition and expression of the fact it 
signifies. Inthe mind of all rude and 
barbaric races it is deemed to be invo- 
cation and oblation, frequently, we 
may say generally, in bloody and 
smoking sacrifices to a personal and 
very palpable deity, the approach to 
him by prayer and placatory offering. 
With the fondness for display, and 
glaring obtrusive pomp and show 
which belongs to the barbarian mind, 
the palace or temple of his deity is 
filled with the appointments of a 
coarse and gaudy splendor, and the 
devotee not infrequently writhes and 
tortures his body in a self-immolation, 
to please his capricious and wrathful 
god. To him there is no worship that 
is not of this type and style. There 
must be the invocation, the offering, 
quite generally a bloody sacrifice, 
otherwise there is nothing done in 
the direction of an acceptable divine 
service. 

Schoolcraft describes the Maudansas 


dancing round the fire where the first | 


kettleful of the green-corn is being 
burned, 


Spirit before the feast begins. In my 


an offering to the Great; 


own neighborhood, the Onondaga In- 
dians yearly celebrate the green-corn 
dance, which is. essentially of the 
same type and quality. The natives 
of the Fiji Islands in the Pacific, offer 
up human victims to their gods, who 
are said to delight in such flesh. The 
invocations bear mark of the quality 
of the religion. Among the Osages, 
prayers were sent up at daybreak to 
Wohkonda, the Master of Life. The 
devotee howled his invocation in this 
wise: ‘‘ Wohkonda, pity me, I am 
very poor; give me what I need; 
give me success against mine enemies, 
that I may be able to avenge the 
death of my friends. May I be able 
to take scalps, to take horses, etc.’’ 
A Nootka Indian, preparing for war, 
prayed thus: ‘‘ Great Quahootze, let 
me live, not be sick, find the enemy, 
not fear him, find him asleep, and kill 
a great many of him.”’’ 

With the Jews, as seen in the Old 
Testament Scripture, the worship of 
Jehovah was very much of this type 
and character. There had been an 
advance. Polytheism, with its many 
and oft obscene gods had been left 
behind, and the declaration, I the 
Lord am one God, and the God of all 
gods, had been thundered and burned 
into the ears of.the Hebrew people. 
There had been also amelioration, 
the qualities ascribed to their deity 
were in some respects more worthy 
more humane than were held to 
belong to the Molochs, and Bels, 
Anas and Heas of surrounding and 
cotemporaneous peoples. But the 
birthmarks derived from ancestry 
were upon the Jewish race, and their 
temple worship, with its costly and 
bloody rites, was a piece of court 
service paid to the grim, stern, jeal- 
ous monarch, who was supposed 
specially to regard and to dwell with 
them. Dean Stanley in his work on 
the Jewish Church has brought vividly 


before us the scene presented at the: 


temple; those courts at the entrance 
filled with the flocks of sheep and the 
droves of cattle crowded together, and 
waiting for the sacrificial slaughter to 
which they were chosen, the huge 
altar towering above the people, upon 
whose horns was sprinkled the blood 
of the victims, and on whose surface 
were placed the carcasses, to be offered 
in burnt-offering, ‘‘asweet savor unto 
the Lord.’’ On every day two lambs 
of the firstlings of the flocks were of- 
fered, one at morning, the other at 
evening ; on each Sabbath two ad- 
ditional lambs, making for the year 
seven hundred and thirty lambs plus 
one hundred and four under that’ 
special requirement. * Besides ‘these 
there were blood sacrifices required, 
lambs, bullocks, rams and goats, more 
or less as the case might be, on the first 
day of every month, on each of the 
seven days of the feast of unleavened 
bread, on each of the eight days of 
the feast of tabernacles, on the day of 
the feast of trumpets, on the day of 
Pentecost, on the great day of Atone- 
ment, etc.; so that by the end of the 
year one thousand one hundred and 
three lambs had been offered in this 
way, one hundred and fourteen bul- 
locks, forty rams and thirty-two goats. 
And all this blood of these many vic- 
tims formed but a small portion of the 
whole that was poured forth in the 
sacred court. Far the largest part of 
the stream that was perpetually flow- 
ing was from the private offerings that 
were made upon the altar, in behalf 
of single individuals or families. 
North American Indians sacrifice a 
white dog to the Great Spirit, to 
Manibozho, or whatever his name 
may be. The Zulus in South Africa 
burn incense together with the fat of 
the caul of the slaughtered beast, ‘‘ to 
give the spirits of the people a sweet 
savor.’’ The Hebrews burnt spices 
for the fragrance of the odor emitted, 
and placed in instances the fat of the 
animal slain upon the sacred fire, ‘‘to 
be a sacrifice of sweet savor unto the 


Lord.’’ It needs eyes more penetrat- 
ing than mine to read down toa sub- 
stantial difference between the two 
types of worship, one ‘‘ natural,’’ the 
other ‘‘ revealed’’; one pagan, the 
other theistic, divine; one false, the 
other true. With whatever ameliora- 
tions there were in the Hebrew, the 
worship was as that of all other rude 
and barbaric races, external, sensu- 
ous, sanguinary. It rests in the same 
concept of deity, as that of other 
savage or half-civilized tribes ; its ex- 
pression in rite and observance .is of 
the same characteristic feature and 
quality. Such in general is the type 
of worship, as it has prevailed, as it 
does prevail over the less illumined, 
and the less civilized parts of the 
globe. | 

To the Christian a different con- 
cept, in a degree, certainly, has come. 
He pays his adoration to one God, a 
spirit, and him a dweller in temples 
not made with hands. This God a 
person, an eye that looks at the Aeaz?. 
There has been a marked advance from 
the sanguinary monotheism of the Jew 
with its elaborate and cumbrous rit- 
ual, to the more benign personality, 
the compassionate, forgiving charac- 
ter that is the object of the Christian's 
worship. 

But among the Christians them- 
selves how wide a difference ! I need 
not speak of the Catholic church, with 
which the bell, the book, the candle, 
the holy water, the wafer, the gor- 
geous vestments and the genuflex- 
ions, play so conspicuous, so vital a 
part. Butinthe Protestant world a 
wide variety both of belief and the 
forms under which it finds expression, 
prevails. Go into one church and 
you will see an elaborate and very 
extended ritual, readings, responses, 
prayers, chants, down-kneelings and 
uprisings without end, a_ surpliced 
priest, gowned choir boys, lighted 
candles, stained-glass—memorial pict- 
ures therein, groined arches, the im- 
posing nave; in fact everything that 
studied exhibition of impressive and 
awe-inspiring form can do to produce 
scenic and dramatic effect upon the 
worshiper. Such is the Churchman’s 
method of showing regard for his 
monarch, and rendering accepted 
homage and service in his. courts. 
Again you enter into a church, what 
he calls a meeting-house, of the 
Quaker ; you will see a bareness, a 
severe and stern simplicity, almost 
repellant in its rigor, that seems 
hardly to provide for anything that 
will catch the eye or.speak to the im- 
agination at all. And in the appoint- 
ments for worship there is such 
abstemiousness from form that the 
Quaker appears almost wholly to 
have suppressed all outer expression 
of the soul’s adoration whatsoever. 
Surely there is seemingly a wide dif- 
ference between the Quaker or the 
Friend, and the Churchman in this 
regard. And between one end and 
the other of this scale all the sects are 
ranged, each differing in some particu- 
lar of their belief and its expression 
in religious service from the other, 
and all differing by a wider degree 
from the sects just named. 

We saw of Judaism that it bears the 
type, the family features of the gross 
and sensuous paganism to which it 
was related, and from which indeed 
it sprang. Soof Christianity we may 
rightly say that it bears the clear 
marks of the ancestral faith from 
which it was born. The concept of 
God had enlarged, but only within 
limics.. To the Jew, Jehovah was the 
supreme monarch ruling over armies 
of angels and archangels, stern, in- 
flexible, God of all gods, consenting 
to regard the Hebrew tribes with 
favor, and extend to them a special 
protection and prosperity, provided 
they should implicitly obey his sov- 
ereign will and observe the ritual of 
sacrifice and offering that he had en- 
joined. To the Christian believer, 


—... 


while there were features of tender- 
ness, of benignant gentleness and 
love in the divine character, which 
the Jew in thought never attained, it 
was Jehovah still that was God, the 
stern inflexible potentate, the sover- 
eign absolute, who had consented to 
be mollified and placated only by the 
immolation of his first begotten and 
most precious son, offered in expiation 
for the sins of man. ‘The mercy, the 
pardon he dealt to his trembling crea- 
tures was conditioned upon their meek 
and unquestioning, nay, glad accept- 
ance of this great sacrifice of blood, 
innocence offered for guilt, the second. 
person in the sacred trinity slain to 
exempt and save the sinner. The 
new dispensation came in to consum- 
mate, crown and supersede the old, 
the complex system of sacrifices was 
all fulfilled and abolished in this one 
stupendous offering—a _ sacrifice of 
God to God. 

The new corresponded to the old: 
point for point the one answered to 
the other. For the type now the anti- 
type, for the partial and the provis- 
ional, now the final and complete. 
For the synagogue, now the basilica or 
church, for the circumcision, now 
baptism ; for the paschal feast, or the 
passover, now the sacramental supper; 
for the Levitical priesthood, the Chris- 
tian priesthood, with its ranks and 
orders, corresponding in a degree to 
its original ; most of all, as already 
seen, for the temple sacrifices, dim, 
shadowy, partial, hints in intimation 
only of what was to come, the one 
great sacrifice on Calvary, the abun- 
dant propitiation for the sins of the 
world. Thisis plainly the view taken 
in the New Testament. The writer 
of the epistle to the Hebrews argues 
at great length that the multitudinous 
and generally bloody sacrifices under 
the law in the old dispensation, were 
fulfilled and also ended in the sacri- 
fice made in the person of Jesus cru- 
cified. Christ was once offered, he 
declares, to bear the sins of many. 
Such has been the view in the 
churches of Christendom from that 
day to this. Quaker and churchman, 
as also all the sects between, are alike 
in holding this as the great articulus 
of asaving faith. In the month of 
January, 1676, the monthly meeting 
of Quakers held at Haverhill, Eng- 
land, disowned one Jeffery Bullock, 
for the fact that he contravened the 
doctrines of Friends in that he affirmed 
that he expected ‘‘neither justifica- 
tion nor condemnation by that Christ 
that died at Jerusalem.’’ The Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting some thirty 
or more years ago, preparing a state- 
ment for publication that should set 
forth the doctrines held by their body, 
declare they own and believe in Jesus 
Christ, ‘fin whom we have pardon and 
redemption through his blood even 
the remission of our sins.’’ , 

From the declarations of faith made 
by other sects I need not quote. 
Well do I recall the werse of the 
hymn of Watts sung in my child- 
hood in the church in which I had 
my religious nurture : 


Not all the blood of beasts 
On Jewish altars slain, 

Could give the guilty conscience peace, 
Or wash away the stain. 


But Christ, the Heavenly lamb, 
Takes all our sins away, 

A sacrifice of nobler name, 
And richer blood than they. 


I stood but a few years ago, in the 
city in which I have my home, one in 
a large congregation, gathered to 
witness and to honor the laying of the 
corner-stone of the building which 
should be inscribed with the name 
‘“The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation.” One of the hymns written 


for the occasion, and sung with spirit 
by the numerous company was an in- 
vocation to Jesus, in the closing line 
of one of the stanzas of which he is 
addressed as ‘‘ our sacrifice for guilt.’ 
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Surely, said I with myself, in these 
closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and in one certainly of the 
sunny spots in enlightened America, 
in the midst of intelligent, thoughtful, 
excellent people as these incontesta- 
bly are, we have the survival of this 
old belief, unmodified, unchanged. 

So that we do not meet here, as be- 
tween Christianity and the earlier 
faiths, the wide distinction clear-cut 
and profound dividing worship into 
‘senuous on the one hand and spiritual 
on the other, we kad been led to hope 
and expect. As Judaism was a modi- 
fied paganism, so Christianity was and 
continued an ameliorated but in 
essence real Judaism, and bore the 
traces Clear of the pagan concept and 
observance in which the Jewish faith 
and worship stood. That concept 
held strongly to personal and irdi- 
vidualized deity, thoroughly anthro- 
pomorphic in its type. Jehovah, a 
monarch, ruling in a not distant and 
a very limitary heaven, and after the 
manner Of an oriental potentate very 
arbitrary in will, demanding as first 
and supreme condition of looking 
with any indulgence or clemency 
upon his creature, that there be the 
offering of sacrificial blood. That 
blood must be of most precious quality, 
must be from his first born and only 
begotten son. Among the Pheceni- 
cians, a race akin to the Hebrew, the 
dearest children were sacrificed to 
propitiate the angry gods, and for the 
yearly sacrifice only-begotten sons 
of their parents, —and those parents, 
of noble families—must be offered. 
Have we not a right to suspect, nay,to 
believe, that the view so widely held 
in the Christian world, and already 
expressed in the New Testament, 
that it must be God’s only begotten 
that could make the sufficient satis- 
faction, had its parentage from such 
source? Atleast there is such strong 
family likeness as indicates kinship 
and a related origin in the two beliefs, 
Christian on the one side and pagan 
onthe other. . 

Note, as we pass, that the adherent, 
the devotee of each particular form of 
faith, believes his own the best, and 
also the absolute and final. He holds 
to that with wonderful tenacity, is 
ready to die to maintain it. Hecan 
see the faults in any one that has been 
left behind, but his own is pure and 
perfect. The Jew freely criticised and 
denounced that of the Gentile, believ- 
ing it execrable: idolatry, not con- 
scious that his own was subject to 
condemnation on like grounds. The 
Christian looked back and down upon 
the Jew, and deemed him away far 
behind, enthralled in a triple chain of 
superstition and a juggle of effete and 
lifeless forms. Nothing of that kind 
could he see in himself. The Catho- 
lic pitied the pagan, denounced and 
hunted down his religion, unknowing 
that he was steeped and dyed in pa- 
ganism himself. The Protestant re- 
gards the Catholic as the vassal of a 
gross and abject idolatry, degrading 
to the mind, and annihilating to the 
thought; he wonders how any one can 
Stay in a thralldom like this. He 
does not perceive that idolatry builds 
and maintains a home much nearer to 
himself than is the Romish church, 
more subtle, potent, killing in effect, 
than could aught be that should come 
to him from imperial throne of pope, 
or august decree of solemn council. 
Each sect condemns its fellow, and 
wonders how any sensible Christian 
can stand wedded to such tenets, and 
enslaved to such idle or absurd forms. 
So regards the dissenter, the church- 
man, or vice versa, the Methodist, the 
Presbyterian ; so the Quaker, each 
and sundry of them all, deeming them 
to be far gone in formalism and dog- 


Matism, and the emptiness of cant. A. 


g00d hindsight in them all; they can 
see backward, but not forward, and 
hot even inward; they know not them- 
Selves, as 


There is a fable in La Fontaine of 
the animals called into assembly by 
great Jove, in order that he might 
hear any suggestion that one or an- 
other might offer in regard to im- 
provement of his own form or feature. 
As soon as gathered they began each 
to criticise the build of his fellow. 
Each deemed himself perfect, a para- 
gon of grace and beauty. But he 
found in his fellow the uncouth, the 
defective or ugly in form, the ungrace- 
ful in action and movement without 
end. One was too large, another too 
small; one had too much tail, another 
too little, or no tail at all. Jove had 
to send them all back home again, he 
could get no wisdom from them. 


Such folly (says the fabulist) liveth yet with 
human fools, 


For others lynxes, for ourselves but moles. 


By consequence of this conceit, and 
amazing tenacity in holding singly 
and alone to what a man has arrived 
at, and refusing to accept aught more, 
the advance has-been slow. Chris- 
tianity, as it was in the early centuries, 
very limitary and partial then, re- 
mained fixed for a thousand years and 
more ; rather it retrograded, degener- 
ated as time went on. Thought was 
stifled, the intellect suffered an eclipse, 
and I think it is Hallam who says 
that but two men of mark appeared 
in the history of the church in the 
period from: the fifth century to the’ 
eleventh. Protestantism contem- 
plated, attempted no advance. The 
utmost Luther sought was a return to 
primitive conditions, to Christianity 
as it was in the first century, and 
as it came freshly from the hands 
of Jesus and his apostles. Nay to 
this hour that is held in the churches 
to be the ideal of reform in réligion, 
the final goal which alone merits’ the 
endeavor of man. 

And coupled with this conceit which 
is so natural to the human mind, im- 
agining its little Peddlington to be the 
universe, there comes a narrowness 
which is bitter, fiercely intolerant of 
all growth or progress. The one 
thing the dogmatist can not endure is 
the presence of any one with a new 
idea, one who has attained a larger 
vision, who has thought farther on 
the same lines, and commands a wider, 
richer horizon than his. 
says, ‘‘Out of belief the devotee 
burns the believer.’ All religious 
history attests this amply. The Jew 
denounced the Nazarene and his fol- 
lowers, the sanhedrim slew Jesus, and 
by repressive persecutions without 
end, attempted to stamp out the new 
faith. Orthodox Christianity, repre- 


sented in the Romish hierarchy, per- ' 
'secuted and-hunted down with fire 


and sword, with dungeon and rack, 
heretics, the very uprising of a free 
and enlarging thought, putting it 
under the brand of anathema; it set 
upon, and attempted to do to very 
death, Protestantism in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, waging a 
war of thirty years continuous dura- 
tion in the early half of the seven- 
teenth, which reduced Germany toa 
desolation, and with its attendants 
and consequences, famine and pesti- 
lence swept away two-thirds of all the 


‘inhabitants of that unhappy land. 


Protestant sects renounced and pur- 
sued with their anathemas, and 
instruments of repression by impris- 
onment, or the gallows, or the stake, 


those of their own faith who betrayed 


tendency even to be more liberal and 


progressive than they. And to this | 


hour thére is the like conflict of the 


old and the new. Even in the liberal | 


sects, the broader and more growing 
minds, are eyed askance or disowned 
by their own brethren in the faith. 
The orthodox Unitarian in the East 
has no complacency in his Western 
fellow member, who plants on ethical 
culture, and makes character the 
standard and ground of his fellowship 
in religion. The Hicksite Quaker, 


As Emerson | 


fresh from the experience of denunci- 
ation and disownment himself, can 
not approve or tolerate within his 
communion the heretical opinions, 
and the stern Protestant attitude in 
practical reform, of Progressive 
Friends. So hard is it to keep the 
worship fluid, the mind catholic and 
free. 

Christianity attained as we saw to a 
higher ethical standard than the 
faiths that preceded it ; it was in this 
respect nobler than Judaism ; its Je- 
hovah was more clement, humane, 
worthy of worship and of love than 
the Jewish EliorShaddai. It seemed 
a finality in the development of the 
spiritual nature of man. But it stood 
yet as older and ruder faiths had and 
did in the anthropomorphic concept of 
God ; its deity was personal, individ- 
ualized strongly, a monarch reigning 
in distant place above the solid firma- 
ment, and demanding still as the He- 
brew Jehovah, as the Gentile Baal 
and Moloch, sacrifice of blood, to pla- 
cate his angered mind. It was not 
there a finality. It wasa faith that 
rested in a gross, an intensely pagan 
concept. The human intellect could 
not stand at that as the goal of its 
thought, taking such a deity as the 
worthy and supreme object of its wor- 
ship. Plato says, ‘‘ Unwilling is the 
mind deprived of truth.’’ ‘‘ Nature,’’ 
says Bunsen, ‘‘has an _ aspiration 
towards man.’’ Man, we may say, has 
an aspiration ever towards a higher 
and more. It was not enough that 
the mind had grown out of polytheism 
to monotheism ; it must surmount the 
monotheistic idea so far as the per- 
sonal and individualistic in that con- 
cept is concerned. Christianity was 
an advance, not a full liberation. It 
started the soul on the way, it did not 
conduct to the highest, the final goal. 
It blotted out the handwriting of 
ordinances, but not the ordinance of 
Ne vicarious satisfaction for sin. The 

rotestant Reformation, as already 
hinted, sought only to bring back the 
world again to the primitive Chris- 
tianity, to trust implicitly, absolutely, 
in the Bible as the sole and infallible 
rule of faith and practice, and reliance 
for justification upon the merits of 
Jesus’s death alone 

A finality ? No, there are no final- 
ities in history. INo man ever went 
so far that there was no farther. 
Astronomy is never completed. It 
goes on. There is no author and 
finisher of the faith here, not Coper- 
nicus, not Newton, not Herschel. 
Every day the domain is extended, 
and! there are facts known about the 
heavens. this hour that would have 
astonished, would have staggered the 
men and women of fifty years ago. 
‘Age after age men have wrought and 
wrestled with this great problem of 
deity, the thought that would most 
justly represent him to the mind, the 
type and quality of worship that 
would most fittingly hint the atti- 
tude, the adoration of the soul to 
that presence. Age after age, by 
slow degrees, has the race advanced, 
growing out of gross, crass polythe- 
ism which peopled the world, earth, 
air, sky, with manifold petty divin- 
ities, to be addressed and placated 
with obscene and savage rite, out of 
polytheism to monotheism, melting, 
resolving the many into one. The 
proof of that change that came to the 
Hebrews, we see in the language 
itself. ‘The word in their Testament 
that signifies, and is translated God, 
is a plural noun; it once signified the 
gods. When the book of Genesis 
was written, it had ceased to denote 
the many, it stood forthe one. Juda- 
ism brought some amelioration, but 
the concept it held of Jehovah, who 
was jealous, arbitrary in his will, 
irascible and often: irate, and terrible 
in his wrath, was barbaric. Chris- 
tianity brought farther amelioration. 
Still, all approach to the deity under 
the juster and more worthy view that 


it attained, was to be made through 
the medium of atoning blood. That 
piece of barbarism could not be 
purged from the thought, and the 
church has been built up and main- 
tained for the eighteen and more 
centuries, on this articu/us of saving 
faith as the chief corner-stone of its 
being. 
(Concluded in our next. ) 


Ohe Study Gable. 


Theundermentioned books will be mailed, postage 
free,upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


Onoqua. By Frances C. Sparhawk. Boston: 
and Shepard. 263pp. Paper. Price so cts. 

Already this story must be familiar to a 
good many readers, since it was first pub- 
lished as a serial inthe Congregationa/ist. It 
deals with the Indian question and particu- 
larly with the success or failure after they 
return to their tribes, of those who have 
gone to the Industrial Schools for Indians, 
established by white men, of which schools 
there are several noble examples in our 
country. The causes for the frequent failure 
of these students to keep to the new 
ways, or help their people to them, are viv- 
idly given and should prove one more in- 
centive to increased effort on the part of 
those who have the Indian question at heart ; 
and may be briefly summed up as—the dis- 
honesty of the Indian agents, the unprofita- 
ble lands to which Indians are being as- 
signed, and the lack of work, which is the 
salvation of white man and Indian alike. 

The fault of the book seems to be the 
fault shared by most stories written of the 
Indian—ascribing to him the same line and 
quality of thought which the white man 
has; or, in other words, making him speak 
and act from a white man’s point of view, 
or interpretation of the situation. It is diffi- 
cult for a writer to do otherwise, especially 
one who lives in the East; and in this case 
the author’s introduction is written from 
Newton Centre, Mass. As a story, 
‘‘Onoqua”’ is very interesting, and leads its 
readers to aclearer understanding and deeper 
personal sympathy with the truly much 
abused Indians whose cause can not have 
too much right attention. 


Lee 


The Price of the Ring. 


By Margaret Holmes 
Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Co. 


Paper, 50 cents. 


Is a pretty, ordinary story, interesting to a 
certain class of readers. The motif of the 
book is given in the motto upon the cover, 
‘Should there be one code of morals for 
men and another for women.’’ Maybe 
there should n’t be, but the higher the civil- 
ization the greater the difference. As is 
usual in this kind of a story—where the bad 
woman must either die or become a nun— 
the (supposed) sinning woman dies, bitten 
by a mad-dog. Why it is always necessary to 
have this sort die is, I suppose, one of the 
secrets of the art. The author writes with 
facility, but deyotes too many chapters to 
words which lead nowhere and are devoid of 
incident. But thisis a book with a healthy 
tone and above the average. 


Typical Tales from Shakespeare. Edited by Robert 
R. Raymond. New York: Fords, Howard & Hurl- 
burt. 


This is one of many books of its kind, the 
object of which is most praiseworthy, to in- 
struct the young mind in the beauties of 
Shakespeare. The volume is rendered very 
attractive in binding and with the numerous 
pleasing illustrations. The plays selected are 
A Midsummer’s Night Dream, As You Like 
It and Julius Cesar. The main thread of 
the story is told in prose by the editor, with 
liberal extracts judiciously selected from the 
dramas themselves. No pretense is made of 
critical scholarship in the various Shakes- 
perean texts. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 


Mark Twain. By Will M. Clemens. San Fran- 
cisco; The Clemens Pub. Co. Paper, 16mo, pp. arr 
Price, 50 cts, 


Lily Pearl, the Mistress of Rosedale. By Ida 
Glenwood, ‘The Blind Bard of Michigan.”” Chicago: 
Dibble Pub. Co. Cloth, r2mo, pp. 458. Price $1.25. 


A Book of Prayer. By H. W. Beecher. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Cloth, 16mo., pp. 
209. Price 75 cts. 


The Land we Live in. Part I. By Charles F. 
King. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 
227. Price, 50 cts. 


Mansfield Park, 2 vols. By Jane Austen. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. Half Russia. 16mo. Price, $2.50. 


Far From To-day, By Gertrude Hall. Boston. 
Roberts Brothers. Cloth, 16mo, pp, 291. Price $1.00: 


Earnest Thoughts for Every Day. By the author 
of gts for Many Hours. New York: T. Whi- 
camer. eatherette, square, 18mo, pp. 136. Price, 25 
cents. 
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Puyallup, Wash.-——The program of the Or- 
dination and Installation services of Rev. 
Walter C. Green, as pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian church, Sunday, July 31: Rev. 
Neopleon Hoogland offered the opening 
prayer, Rev. Earl M. Wilbur gave the ser- 
mon, Rev. Geo. H. Green the charge to the 
minister, Mr. Hoogand the right hand of 
fellowship, and Mr. Joseph Shippen an 


address. The following is the Bond of 
Union of the society: 


I.—We whose names are here recorded 
unite as the First Unitarian Society of 
Puyallup. 

II.—Our purpose is mutual growth in 
ee works, progress in right living, and 

nowledge of truth and righteousness. 

III.—We welcome to our fellowship with- 
out regard to creed or belief all who love the 
Truth and seek the Right. 


ad 

Geneseo, [l].—‘‘The Unitarian Church 
building has been very much improved 
during the summer. New elaborate light 
green wall decorations, new carpet, elec- 
trical lights, and inside painting, give us 
now a very beautiful church. Some nine 
hundred dollars have been spent in improve- 
ments. The movement here is vigorous 
and hopeful. A branch of the King’s 
Daughters, presided over. by Mrs. B. Bland, 
is doing good work among the girls. Mr. 
Grumbine is spending his summer vacation 
athome. An art club for free hand drawing 
has been organized by the pastor, and this 
together with the work of the Unity Club 
and a Light Scieuce Club will take up his 
spare time during the coming year.’’ 


The Western Secretary.— Until September 
Ist, the address of Rev. F. L. Hosmer, secre- 
tary of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
will be Gloversville, New York; after that 
date he will be found at 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


es 


Palse Economy 


Is practiced by people who buy inferior 
articles of food because cheaper than stan. 
dard goods. Infants are entitled to the 
best food obtainable. It is a fact that the 
Gail Borden ‘‘ Eagle’’ Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer 
and druggist keep it. 
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«*e Our 3 Grade List ana 
Bargain Hook sent to any ad: 
dress on receipt of a 2-c stamp. 


— LORD & THOMAS, 
' NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
45 RANDOLPH STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


BOOKS OF POETRY. 


James Vila Blake’s Poems.—Cloth, 


I2mo, 188 pages, $1.00, 


His thought and sentiment are as characteristic as 
his style. Here are no echoes of other poets, al- 
thou there are affinities with Marvell, Words- 
worth, and Emerson. The poems of love are of 
a most striking quality. They areas pureas Dante’s 
“Vita Nuova,’’ but are not so remote as that from 
natural human tenderness. We recommend 
the volume as a whole to all who wish to see a novel 
landscape and to breathe a fresh, invigorating air.— 
John C. Chadwick, in The Index. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and other 


Poems.—By Alice Williams Brotherton. Cloth, 

square 18mo, 145 pages, $1.00. 

It contains more unhackneyed thought, poetic- 
ally expressed, than any book of poems we have 
lately seen. The book is bright and good 
throughout, and shows great versatility.— Union 
Signal. 

There is no want of variety in these poems; in 
subject, treatment and metre a pleasing change is 
constantly made. There are some which satisfy us 
with a single reading, while others we re-read with 
pleasure, retaining a few in permanent friendship.— 
Providence Sunday Telegram. ; 

It is a dainty little book, just the thing to have 
handy to read over and over in waiting moments, 
and ever the melody we pew upon the ear and 
quiet come to the heart.— Woman's Tribune. 


Beyond the Veil.—A poem. By 
Alice Williams Brotherton. 
14 pages, 20 cents. 


“Beyond the Veil’’ is worthy of the author’s grow- 
ing reputation. .... It is a noble parable ofa 
sinful soul that longed to look upon the estate of 
them who are in bliss, and, looking, found that 
there was room for her, and welcome, too.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


The Cabin in the Clearing and 
Other Poems.—By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, 
I2M0, 310 pages, $1.50. 

He sings like a wood-bird, because he has some- 


thing to sing, and this is one of the great merits of 
this modest volume.—Cincinnatit Times-Star. 


Mr. Parker is a “plain, blunt man,’’ evidently, 
witha deal of poetry in his composition. He 
sings of the settler’s life in the west, and there he is 
at his truest and best.— Boston Transcript. 


Seed Thoughts from _ Robert 


Browning.--Compiled by Mary E. Burt. Imitation 
parchment, square 18mo, 40 pages, 25 cents. 


Any of the books named above will be 
mailed on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

375 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Paper. square 16mo, 


AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 


Restores faded, thin, and gray hair 
to its original color, texture, and 
abundance; prevents it from falling 
out, checks tendency to baldness, 
and promotes a new and vigorous 
growth. A clean, safe, elegant, and 
economical hair-dressing, 


Everywhere Popular 


‘“‘Nine months after having the ty- 
phoid fever, my head was perfectly bald. 
I was induced to try Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
and before I had used half a bottle, the 
hair began to grow. Two more bottles 
brought out as good a head of hair as 
ever I had. On my recommendation, 
my brother William Craig made use of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor with the same good 
results.”’—Stephen Craig, 832 Charlotte 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase, 
Sold by Druggists Every where. 


BOOKS OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE, 


Our Heredity from God.—Lectures 


on Evolution. By E. P. Powell. Cloth, 12mo, 416 
pages, $1 75. 


It comes nearer being the hand-book of evolution, 
adapted to those who not only are looking for a clear 
summary of the evidences of evolution in the phvs- 
ical world, but are anxious to know its bearings up- 
on morals and religion, than any book we know of 
—Unity, Chicago. 

Altogether the book is the most cogent, candid, 
and absorbingly interesting of the many discussions 
of this momentous doctrine, by a thinker who both 
sees and states clearly its tremendous import.—CAr- 
cago limes, 


Liberty and Life.—Seventeen dis- 


courses on the applications of scientific truth to 
morals and religion. By E. P. Powell. 12mo, 208 
pages, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Strong, even, bold essays on ethical and religious 
subjects. They are the work of a man of vigorous 
intellect, who has studied the doctrine of evolution 
long and carefully, and has not found it necessary to 
abandon all his old reverences. The discourses are 
full of interest to the casual reader by reason of their 
fund of anecdote and biographical citation, and to 
the seeker for religious and moral truth they offe1 
mauvy helps.—Literary World , 


The Evolution of Immortality. 


Suggestions of an individual immortality based 
upon our organic and life history. By C. T. Stock- 
well. Third edition, with appendix. Cloth, 1zmo, 
104 pages, 60 cents. 


A thoughtful little book, which considers the 
rowth of human being from embryological and cell- 
ife up to the origin and evolution of consciousness, 

and, noting at every step the anticipation of the 
next, is justified in looking forward in the same line 
from the present point. It is worth reading.—At- 
lantic Monthly. 


Religion and Science as Allies, or 


Similarities of Scientific and Religious Knowledge. 

By James Thompson Bixby, Ph. D. Paper, 1zmo, 

226 pages, 30 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 

The best book published on the relations of Sci- 
ence and Religion.—Christian Union. 


We have felt much gratification in the perusal of 
Mr. Bixby’s argument. Itis written in a highly com- 
mendable ety and with a good general knowledge 
and appreciation of philosophic, data and its rich 


suggestions will be found to be by no means one of 
its least important merits.—New York Times. 


The Unending Genesis; or Creation 
Ever Present. By Henry M. Simmons. Paper, 
square 18mo, III pages, 25 cents. 


Here the story of the creation is told in a reveren.- 
tial, loving spirit, showing clearly how evolution 
has been going on for hundreds of centuries, and 
must still go on, and proving also how one over- 
rulin wer works through all, with a perfect and 
beautiful mathematical precision.— Unity. . 


Evolution and Christianity.—A 


Study. By J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 
18mvw, 75 pages, 30 cents. 


Mr. Grumbine’s statements are sound and well 
put. His book is the fruit of wide ne | and in- 
vestigation. It isa helpful one, is thoroughly inter- 
esting reading, and its presentation of the relation 
between evolution and Christianity includes much 
valuable thought.—Buffalo Express. 

The God of Science.—By Francis 


Ellingwood Abbot. Paper, 8vo, 16 pages, 10 cents, 


Evolution in its Relations to Evan- 
gelical Religion.—By B. F. Underwood. Paper, 
24mo, 21 pages, 5 cents. 

Any of the books named above will be 
mailed on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Te ow . guilt of 500 . in. 
A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY made with a paek of 
0) splen silk pieces assorted bright color, 25c, ; 5 pks. 
$1. Agts. Wanted. Lemarie’s Silk Mills, Little Ferry, NJ 
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*A Remarkable Work—Original, Striking and Interesting.’—€57Ane. 


THE MORALS 
OF CHRIST. 


A COMPARISON WITH CONTEMPORANEOUS SYSTEMS. 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER I. 
DEPARTURE FROM THE MOSAIC MORALITY. 


From the Negative to the Positive. | 
From the Objective to the Sulyective. | 
From the Particular to the General. | 


From Authority to Reason. 

From the Political to the Social. 

From tle Piiestly tothe Lay. 

From the National to the Cosmopolitan. 
From the Frovisional to the Permanent. 


From Conduct to Character. 
From Penalties to Rewards. 


FPe re 
PP OH 


CHAPTER II. 


DEPARTURE FROM THE PHARISAIC MORALITY. 


, 
4. From Circumstantials to Substantials. 
5. rom Tradition to Experience. 
6. From Exclusiveness to Charity. 
7. From Proselytism to Fraternization. 


1. From Ceremonies to Practical Virtues. 
2. From Sacramentarianism to Common Sense. 
From Trivial Distinctions to Real Differ- 
ences. 


CHAPTER III. 


DEPARTURE FROM THE GRA‘CO-ROMAN MORALITY. 


1. From the Interest of the Fortunate to that of the Unfortunate: and herein: 


) From the Rich to the Poor. (ec) From the Bold tc the Meek. 
From the Strong to the Weak. (7) From the Prepossessiny to the IIl-favored, 
From the Intellectual o the simple. (g) From the Happy to the Suffering. 
) From the |. earned tothe Illiterate. (2) From the Few tothe Many. 


2. From the Interest of Self tothat of Others: and herein: 


a) From the Individual to his Fellows. | (c) From Friends to Strangers. 
6) From Family to Neighbors. (dq) From Country tothe World. 


3. From Hardiness to Kindliness; and herein : 


(c) From Opposition to Non-Resistance. 


(a) From Indifference to Love. | 
(dq) From Interest’d toDisinterest’dBenevolence, 


From Revenge to Forgiveness. 


Some Opinions of the Press. 


Chicago Daily News :—Mr. Bierbower’s book affords an admirable example of 
the tcientific treatment of a historical subject. He has carefully analyzed the old 
world ethical systems which chiefly concern the modern civilized world, and in this 
book he has so classified the elements revealed by that analysis as to give them a 
high scientific value. His book is almost as systematic as a treatise upon one of the 
exact sciences, and stands in fine contrast to the rambling ethical discussions of which 
we hear so much and which leads us nowhere. How systematically Mr. Bierbower 
has gone to work appears from the very opening passage of the book. He attacks 
his subject directly and without any preliminary flourish. * * * If all authors 
were to'state their theses as clearly as Mr. Bierbower has stated his, readers might be 
able to practice a great economy. * * * Mr. Bierbower begins jn a way so attrac- 
tive to the scientific sense, and deals with so interesting a subject, that few will be 
likely to lay it aside after the perusal of the introductory paragraphs above quoted. 
The systematic treatment which is thus given at the very start is kept up to the end. 


N. Y. Independent :-—-That Mr. Austin Bierbower has produced a remarkably sug- 
gestive and striking treatise in his recent Morals of Christ is not affected by our ina- 
bility to go with bim tothe full lengthof all his conclusions. * * * On the whole, 
Mr. Bierbower has done the thing which needed to be done. He has made an impres- 
sive and in all ways suggestive comparison of Christian morality with ancient secular 
ethics, and has shown that the comparison is not only in favor of Jesus, but that his 
teaching is essentially new and unworldly, and that it contains elements which imply 
more than transcendant moral illumination. Mr. Bierbower thinks and writes with 
a freshness that is all his own. 


Christian Register (Boston ):—Written in a clear, intelligent style and with an 
earnestness of purpose that at once commands attention; * * * full of matter 
both suggestive and readable. 


Atlantic Monthly :—An interesting and forcible little book in which the author 
undertakes to differentiate Christ’s morality from the Jewish or childish, the Phari- 
saic or ecclesiastic, and the Graeco-Roman or worldly. Much of the discrimination 
is of value. 


Inter Ocean :—The book is remarkable for its uniqueness as well as high literary 
character. Whatever may be the personal opinions of the author upon any debatable 
oint of theology and philosophy, he has discussed his subject without the slightest 
ogmatism. One would have said that a book devoted to the founder of the Chris- 
tian religion would of necessity clash with the theological views of some of the count- 
less schools of theology, ranging as they do from the implicit faith of a Moody to the 
absolute negation of an Ingersoll. This avoidance of theological controversy does 
not appear to have been specially sought by the author. On the contrary, he evi- 
dently wrote with the utmost freedom. He simply adhered with unswerving fidelity 
to the subject in hand, and as a consequence, steered clear of rocks and sand bars. It 
may well be doubted if another sot oronaey non-controversial work on Christ’s 
teachings can be found in the entire range of the literature of the Christian era. 


The Critic (N. Y.):—The book is one of great suggestiveness * * * written 
in an attractive style and with much literary grace. : 


The Universalist :—The rich suggestiveness of Mr. Bierbower’s book is its chief 
value to the Christian studemrt, Many a text of Scripture loses its dryness and fairly 
sparkles with meaning when viewed through the author’s mind. 


Chicago Times:—From the pen of Austin Bierbower, from whom whatsoever is 
published is sure to be both incisive and interesting. * * * The whole is written 
in a crisp, epigrammatic way that serves to keep the reader’s interest closely through 
the whole inquiry. * * * For the most part they (the reasonings)are distin- 
— by one acuteness of analysis and complete fairness of statement. * * * 

isassociated altogether from questions of orthodoxy, there are few works more 
marked by strong good sense, and which so clearly set forth the plan and value of 
Christ’s teachings in the advancement of the race. 


For Sale by dealers, or mailed on receipt of price. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & 0., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—When will the church to which I be- 
long in heart rise into being ? 


Mon.—Evil must be conquered by good. 
Tues.—Instinct is asiren, Will a despot. 


Wed.—We must know how to put occupa- 
tion aside, which does not mean 
that we must be idle. 


Thurs.—All seed-sowing is a mysterious 
thing, whether the seed fall into 
the earth or into hearts. 


Fri.—Every life is a profession of faith and 
exercises an inevitable and silent 
propaganda. 


Sai.—Sin would be only an evil for him 
who commits it, were it nota 
crime toward the weak, whom it 
corrupts. 


Amiel’s Journal, 


My Baby. 


A squirming, wriggling, little thing 
For whom I daily delve and sing. 


A tiresome, tricksy, tiny sprite 
Keeps me awake quite half the night. 


A noisy, romping, roguish girl, _ 
Who puts my thoughts all in a whirl. 


A little windmill setting sail, 
Always ready for a gale. 


Darting, twirling round about, 
See her arms and legs fly out. 


A pet from whom I can not part, 
She curls so close around my heart. 


MAY R. HAYMES. 


Not Lost. 


[ had been unavoidably busy away 
_ from home all day, and returned just 
in time for my Harold’s good-night 
words, which go with the prayers and 
the kisses. 

‘‘Sister,’’? and his face was very 
sober, ‘‘Miss Clemens wasn’t there 
to-day, and I heard a teacher say 
she’d lost her brother; I knew he was 
sick and now he’s lost and I’m so 
sorry ; I wish I could do something to 
help.’’ 

‘“IT am sorry, too, dear. You can 
help by being the good boy you 
always try to be, and making things 
just as easy for your teacher as you 
can, when she comes back.’’ 

Next came the ‘‘God bless papa 
and sister and make Harold real good 
to-morrow and please let me help find 
Miss Clemens’s brother for her.”’ 

It was to late to explain to the 
sleepy little fellow, but I saw that in 
his mind the thoughts of loss and 
death were not connected, so, with 
his seven-year-old chivalry, he felt 
that he might aid his much loved 
teacher. He had always been told 
that dying was only going to a better 
land, that the mother whom he could 
not remember, was waiting for him in 
one of God’s many mansions, not 
“lost,’’ just ‘‘ gone before.’’ 

The next morning he was, as usual, 
blithe and happy, and I thought it 
best to do no explaining then. 

When lunch time came and no 
Harold, time for afternoon school and 
no Harold, I grew thoroughly fright- 
ened. His father, our man, Dick, 
three neighbors and a_ policeman 
hunted half an hour for him, and 
at last his father brought him in, 
Safe and sound. 

‘“Why, sister, ever since after 
school I’ve been hunting for Miss 
Clemens’ brother; I knew where he 
worked down town, and I tried to 
§0 there, and then I tried to find 
their house and I couldn’t find any- 
thing. I asked all the men if they 


if he was just lost, it would be dread- 
ful; only I wish, someway, I could 
let her know I’m very sorry he’s gone 
away, because she’ll miss him and 
she’s coming back to-morrow.”’ 
I had n’t the heart to blame him for 
the day’s trouble, so I said, ‘‘You can 
let her know ; I’ll write a little note 
and tell her how we feel, and you 
may lay it with one of our big, pure 
lilies on her desk, in the morning.’’ 
The following noon he came home 
with a bright face. ‘‘She found the 
note and the lily, sister ; she didn’t 
say anything, but she kissed me, 
and I know she was glad they were 
there.’’ 

AUNT NINA. 


————$— 


Cinderella’s Slippers. 


‘“Do you know,’’ said Edna, look- 
ing up suddenly from the book she 
was reading, ‘‘ I really don’t see how 
she could do it.’’ 

Bert, from his geography lesson, 
gave her an amazed stare. ‘‘ Do 
what ?’’ he asked, sharply. 

‘“ Wear them,’’ answered Edna, 
vaguely. Then, catching the general 
expression of wonder, she explained 
hurriedly, ‘‘O! I forgot you didn’t 
know what I was reading; it’s Cin- 
derella.’’ 

‘Cinderella! ’’ repeated her mother, 
with a smile. ‘‘ We are still in the 
dark. What is it she could n’t do ?’’ 

‘Wear her slippers—glass slip- 
pers,’’ said Edna, slowly. ‘‘ She 
could n’t, you know.”’ 

‘““Why not?’’ asked Dave, the 
youngest boy. ‘‘ The book says so. 
Her feet were so small—I mean the 
slippers were so small that no feet but 
Cinderella’s would fit them.’’ 

‘‘I know that,’’ said Edna, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘ but I don’t believe Cinderella 
or any one else could dance in glass 
slippers, because they would break all 
to pieces.’’ | | 

‘‘ But they were fairy slippers, and 
could n’t break,”’ protested Dave. 

‘It’s only a fairy story, anyhow,’’ 
put in Marian, ‘‘and everything is 
possible to fairies.’’ 

‘*T should n’t wonder,’’ said Bert, 
with an air of superior wisdom (Bert 
was in the high school), ‘‘if they 
were malleable glass. We read of 
such material in ancient annals, and 
Cinderella’s slippers may have been 
made of that.’’ 

Mr. Anniston had been listening to 
this discussion with interested atten- 
tion, and now spoke for the first time: 
‘Perhaps I can throw some light on 
this dark subject. Cinderella never 
did wear glass slippers.’’ 

‘*O papa !’’ cried Dave, ‘‘ the book 
Says so.’’ 

‘“T know it,’’ admitted Mr. Annis- 
ton, ‘‘‘but that is a blunder of the 
translator. The delightful little story 
was originally French, and the French 
author says that Cinderella wore 
pantoufles de vaiy—that is, ‘fur slip- 
pers,’ which is quite natural.’’ | 

‘Then why did the English trans- 
lator say ‘ glass’ ?’’ questioned Bert. 

‘* Because he was careless. The 
French word for glass is verre, and its 
substitution for vaiy gave Cinderella 
the slippers which, however pretty, 
could not have been at all comforta- 
ble.’”’ 

‘‘ Well, I declare!’’ cried Dave. 
And everybody else laughed.—Grace 

Upton, tn Golden Days. 


IN the familiar song, ‘‘ Pull for the 
Shore,’’ there is a line, ‘‘ Cling to self 
no more,’’ which, as sung by the col- 
ored children in one of the schools, 
sounded strange; and on having it 


had seen Mr. Henry Clemens, and 
they looked surprised and said they 
had n’t; after a while, one of them 
said, ‘My boy, you’re asking for a man 
Who’s dead ; he died two days ago,’ 
and I’m so glad, because now he’s all 
light and she knows where he is, but 


| they were singing ‘‘ Clean you self 


said slowly, it was discovered that 


no more !’’—American, Missionary. 
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° For nearly 
= 1 o three quarters 
; a y oof a century 
0 CONGREVE'S 


0 
BALSAMIC 
Death 0 ALSAMIC 


o ELIXIR 


70000000009 has been ae 
with these dire diseases in the fog-boun 

British Isles, and the many thousands of 
cases where sufferers have had new life 
restored to them is the most conclusive 
evidence of the value of this great Eng- 
lish Remedy, which is now introduced 
into America forthe first time. The most 
distressing cases have been known to 
speedily yield to the treatment. If your 
case is a serious COC COO COO C oO 
one, atonce obtain © 0 


Mr. Congreve’s “CON CREVE’S® 


book on consump- 


tion and diseases ° CREAT 


of the chest, yr 

ed free to any ad- 

dress in the Uni-® ENCLISH 
ted States for 35c. © 
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or send one dollar° TRE ATISE° 
for a copy of the ° on 
book, a sample ° 0 
bottle of the Bal-© CONSUMPTION. ° 
samic Elixir, and % 0 
a box of the Pills °® O 


recommended in? A handsome O 
Mr Congreve’s° Volume, mailed for® 
treatment, all se-° O 
curely packed and ° 
expressed free. 


35 cents. O 
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Mr. Congreve's Depot for America, 
2 WOOSTER ST., NEW YORK. 


to Religion. By Francis E. Abbot. 10 cents, post pai 
CHARLES H. R & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn 8t., 


For | For | For | 
Maids ; Wives , Widows 


SOUTHALL'S 


‘SANITARY TOWELS 


Antiseptic, absorbent, of downy softness, 
most comfortable and cleanly, entirely 
Superseding the old-fashioned method, 
Sold at less than cost of washing. A 
package containing a sample dozen, 
assorted in the three sizes in which they 
are made, together with Medical and Press 
opinions, mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 


Address—MANAGERESS, 4, Wooster St., N.Y. 


SOUTHALL’S SANITARY TOWELS are 
kept in the “Corset, Ladies’ Underwear, 
or Notion” Departments in many of the 
leading retail Stores in America. They 
will be kept in every Store, if you and 
your friends will ask for them. If not in 
stock when you ask for them, they can be 
‘obtained for you. Mention the matter 
to the lady in charge of the department, 
and if necessary show her this 
advertisement. 


A PROPOSAL 
FOR EVERY LADY 


IN CHICACO 


and vicinity to 
make delicious 
Custard with- 
out eggs, with 


BIRD’S 


CUSTARD 
POWDER, 


An English 
table luxury, 
ies in endless 
variety, the} 
choicest dishes | 
and the richest 
custard, with- . 
out eggs. 
A 25c. package will be sufficient to make four pints, 
> can either ve served in dishes or from 
es. 
. A supply, fresh from England, has just been re- 
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ceived 
WHOLESALE: 
SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO. ........eeeeeees Chicago. 


= See 


$30 TO $50 
WEEK 


article that is needed 


did opening for 
eet 9 Good 


Springfield, Ohio. 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 
or woman in every county to 
take the sole agenoy for an 
nm evory 

home and indispensable in 
every oftice. SELLS AT SIGHT, 
in town or country. You can 
make $700 in three months, introducing it, after 
which it will bring you a steady income. Splen 
the right person. Don’t lose a 

jobs are scarce and soon taken 
Write at once to J. W. JONES, Manager, 


BLESSED.BS ORYPSE Nt ame ics 


BOUKS GF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


The Coming Climax 


In the Destinies of America. By LESTER C, 
HUBBARD. 480 pages of new facts and generaliza- 
tion in America~ politics. Radical yet construc- 
tive. An abundant supply of new ammunition 
for the great reform movement The text-book 
for the Presidential! campaign of 1892. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


Itisan exceedingly able and valuable book, and 
should be in the hand of every voter in the United 


States. It preaches a mighty sermon.—/gnatius 
Donnelly. 


Itis an intensely interesting book, and as usual 
is only indicative of the clossal forces that lie behind 
it. . . . Aside trom any discussion of specific 
measures the book is a striking one as an arraign- 
ment of present conditions.—Chicago 7imes. — 


The author is a prophet, or a “ calamity screamer,” 
according as the reader is of radical or conservative 
views, but his message is well and earnestly given, 
anc as he has for years been a close student of the 
eee labor movement, he is worthy of a respectful 
iearing.—5S/. Lours Republic, 4 


As a vivid reflection of the universal unrest of the 
masses and portrayal of their wrongs it is unequaled 
by any book which has resu'ted from the rush of 
events which ‘ arken and thicken like clouds on t’.e 
horizon on a sumimer day.— Midland Journal. 


The most powerful book of the diy,and one that 


no student of Sociology should fail to read.—Sociologic 
News. 

If the Peoples’ Party should scatter a million 
copies of Mr. Hubbaril’s work throughout the land, 
it would probably prove to be as good campaign am- 
munition as they could manufacture.— 7wentteth 
Century. 


The Rice Mulls of Port Mystery 


By B. F. HEUSTON. A romance of the twentieth 
century, embodying the most telling argument 
against a protective tariff that has appeared in 
many aday. Paper, 206 pages, 50 cents. 

Itis a strong showing for free trade, and any one 


desiring to get posted and crammed with good 
arguments should read it.—Detlsoit News. 


Manual Training in Education 


By JAMES VILA BLAKE. Asummary of the rea- 
sons why manual training should be madea part 
of the public school system. Square 18mo, 94 


pages; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Progress From Poverty. 


By GILes B. STEBBINS. A review and criticism 
of Henry George’s ‘ Progress and Poverty,’ and 
“Protection and Free Trade.’’ Square 18mo, 64 
pages : cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


The Social Status of European 


and American Women. By KATE BYAM MARTIN 
and ExLEN M. HENROTIN. Square 18mo, 47 pages, 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

A capital little brochure for people who take a 


serious interest in the tendencies of American so- 
ciety.—_New York Independent. 


The Philosophy of a Strike, 


By N. A. DUNNING. Paper, 8vo, 8 pages, 5 cents. 
Compulsory Education. 


An address. By FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 
Paner 18mo, I5 pages, 5 cents. 


The Study of Politics in Unity 


Clubs and Classe;. By GreorGe L. Fox. Paper, 
18mo, 16 pages, Io cents. 


Any of the books named above will be 
mailed on receipt of price. Write for fu’l 
catalogue. Address 


“HARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Ten Notable Books. 


An Ounce of Prevention to Save America from 
Having a Government of the Few by the Few and for 
the Few. ByAugustus Jacobson. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Morals of Christ. A comparison with the 
contemporaneous systems of Mosaic, Pharisaic and 
Greco-Roman Ethics. By Austin Bierbower. Paper, 
50 o@ats. 

Inquirendo Island. A novel by Hudor Genone. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

The Genius of Galilee. An historical novel. 
By Anson Uriel Hancock. Paper, 50 cents. 

John Auburntop, Novelist. A novel by Anson 
Uriel Hancock. Paper, 50 cents. 

Th? Coming Climax in the Destinies of America. 
By Lester C. Hubbard. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Rice Mills of Port Mystery. By B. F. 
Heuston. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Auroraphone. A romance. By Cyrus Cole. 
Paper, 50 certs. 

Liberty and Life. Seventeen discourses. By E. 
P. Powell. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Faith That Makes Faithful. Eight ser- 
mons. By William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Paper, 50 cents. 

Special Combination Offer. For one dollar 
cash with order we will mail any two of the books 
named above and send UNITY to a new name for 
one year. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Love and Law 


A Poem by JAMES VILA BLAKB. Single copy mailed 
for 2 cents, 20 copies for 10 cents, 100 eopies for go 
cents. 


“A truly noble , rising at the last into 2 


ssion of trust and worship thatis as refreshing as 
a breath of mountain air.” —Jokn W. Chadunek ss 
ndex. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


TEN GREAT NOVELS 4,52'0.'9,t¢ bests son, 
Jones. 24 find cover. Mailed for10cents. Address 
Cc & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Publisher's Dotes. 


A BOOK WORTH READING. 


Col Jacobson on the Succession 
Tax and Manual Training 
School. 


An Ounce of Prevention: To Save America from 
Having a Government of the Few, by the Few 
and forthe Few. By Augustus Jacobson. Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Paper covers, 50 cents, 


In “An Ounce of Prevention,’’ Coionel 
Jacobson has given the remedy that com- 
mends itself to him for certain evil economic 
conditions and tendencies of to-day. The 
student of economics may differ with him as 
to the efficacy of the suggested remedy, but 
he will rejoice that the book has been writ- 
ten. If one characteristic more than another 
marks the book, it is its conservatism, yet 
the author finds himself compelled to 
acknowledge things that are the more start- 
ling because they are moderately stated and 
conceded with evidently genuine regret. 
We need more such writers on these burn- 
ing topics. At the outset Colonel Jacobson 
says: 

‘*The problem of problems in all ages has 
been the one which is beginning to press 
upon us now, and that is: How to prevent 
the few from getting all there is on the 
earth; how to keep the rich from getting 
richer and the poor from getting poorer ; 
how to secure a fair distribution of property 


and the comforts and conveniences of life 
for all men and women,”’ 

The author notes that ‘‘ Everbody wants 
to settle the labor question, but nobody is 
willing to sacrifice anything to settle it; ”’ 
and then, insisting that this settlement must 
in some way be paid for, he says : 

‘In the way of disturbance of business, 
the labor question has already cost this 
country hundreds of millions of dollars ; and 
the agitation has hardly yet begun. There 
are now a million of men in the ranks of the 
Knights of Labor, with perhaps as many 
more enrolled in other labor organizations, 
with perpetual strikes and attendant lawless- 
ness. Strikes and lawlessness cost money, 
not only to the strikers and the lawless, but 
to the general community. There is rarely 
a month now when the militia is not in act- 
ive service. In the month of May, 1886, 
there were two hundred militia companies in 
the course of formation in the State of IIli- 
nois ; twenty regiments of a thousand men 
each,—twenty thousand men; as large an 
army as the Lieutenant-General of the 
United States commands. Pinkerton’s pri- 
vate army now numbers thousands of sol- 
diers; and the large coal corporations 
maintain a private army oftheir own. The 
Pinkerton army and the corporation army 
could probably upon any given day muster 
a greater number of effective men in New 
York, Pittsburg, or Chicago, than the army 
of the United States. The agitation for the 
increase of the regular army is perpetual. 
In the midst of profound peace, the mer- 
chants of Chicago have raised several hun- 
dred thousand dollars to donate to the 
United States a tract of land in order to 
secure the location in Chicago of a military 
post ; and the merchants have contributed 
this money solely from fear of lawlessness.’’ 


The events of the last two weeks in Penn- 
sylvania and Idaho emphasize the impor- 
tance of the point here made by Colonel 
Jacobson, as to the cost, and the increasing 
cost, of letting these questions drift un- 
settled. 

The author has a keen insight into the 
conditions of labor that are driving men, 
women and children into industrial slavery, 
release from which he declares to be another 
irrepressible conflict. He says: 


‘*When I speak of the man who labors 
with his hands,I mean not only the man who 
in city or country works for wages, but like- 
wise the farmer who works for himself. 
The man who works with his hands sells by 
the quantity and at the lowest price all he 
produces. Whatever he has to buy he buys 
at the highest retail price. In the game of 
life the cards are stacked against the man 
who labors with his hands.’’ * * * 


‘* Ih by far the greater number of pursuits, 
the men and women who work with their 
hands risk their health and their lives with 
theirevery breath. And no matter how soon 
they sicken and die, others stand willing 
and anxious to take their places. The very 
chance to work is a boon. Among laboring 
people vice and crime are bred of want and 
children are born destined inevitably for the 
brothel and the penitentiary. And the in- 
erease of wealth goes not to the man who 
works with his hands, but the man who 
works with his head. The increase of 
wealth goes notto the worker, but to the 
schemer,”’ 


No indictnient of our present industrial | 
system can state the wicked truth more 
plainly than this, and the introduction to 
the book is full of such home truths. In- 
deed, it is the despair of the reviewer that 
it can not be quoted. To pass on to Colonel } 
Jacobson’s remedy: It is ‘‘The Succession 
Tax,’’ and the application of the revetiues 
therefrom to the maintenance of manual 
training schools, in which all children 
should be kept for eight years, from the 
child’s twelfth to its twentieth year. 

He would have the manual training school 
made a part of the public school system. all 
over the country, as it now is in Chicago, 
Toledo and some other cities ; have it made 
serviceable for both sexes ; and have parents 
and guardians compensated for keeping the 
children in school after they have reached 
the age at which, under pressure, they are 
now set to work. 

The difficulties to be overcome in the es- 
tablishment of this fundamental change in 
our educational methods and in securing the 
revenue therefor, are stated by Colonel 
Jacobson with clearness and fairness, and 
are, we think, fully met by his suggested 
plans for establishing both his tax and the 
schools. 

For us the only question before indorsing 
this questioti would be, is it to any degree a 
prevetttive of the oncoming cataclysm 
which all but fools foresee? We are com- 
pelled to answer that we do not believe it is. 


Here is the premise from which the author 
argues : 


‘The first step towards a remedy for the 
poor condition of the world’s hand-workers 
lies in training their brains together with 
their hands, and letting the product of their 
labor be the product both of skilled hands 
and of trained brains. The first step lies in 
increasing the earning capacity of the indi- 
vidual.” 


If this were true, all that Colonel Jacob- 
son argues for could be conceded. The 
direct opposite is, we apprehend, the basic 
evil on which our economiic systeti is now 
toppling, the truth being that men of 
‘skilled hands and trained brains” are the 
ones no longer wanted or needed in the 
work world. Machinety takes the place of 
skill, and the less brain the machine tender 
has the more suitable he is for the only kind 
of work the close of our century offers men 
to do. 

We are surprised that one who see so 
clearly how things are, is so blind as to what 
has brotight these things about, but that 
Colonel Jacobson is so blinded we must in- 
sist. ‘‘ The earning capacity of the individ- 
ual ’’ is now wholly out of proportion to his 
ability to find use for that capacity, and 
brains and skill are daily discounted on the 
labor market by competitors whose recom- 
mendation is that they eat less, wear less 
and want less than will satisfy their better 
born, bred and trained brothers and sisters 
in toil. 

Let every child of America be educated 
as Colonel Jacobson would provide (and a 
glorious thing it would be under decent liv- 
ing chances); turn these qualified workers 
out eight years hence, with their trained 
brains and skilled hands, with their high 
ideals of what toil and its compensation 
should be, and what would you see? 

You would see employers following still 
their devil-accursed methods of business, 
turn their backs in derision on these work- 
ers of whom the country might be proud, 
and in whose care it would be safe, and give 
every job they had to contract laborers of 
their own importation, brought hither ex- 
pressly to further demoralize and degrade 
labor and the laborer. 

The writer of this review believes in the 
succession tax and the manual training 

school system as ardently as does Colonel 
Jacobson, but must insist that preceding 
these must come other and radical changes 
for which neither our law-makers nor our 
people are ready. 

The outlook is not encouraging. The 
best thing to be said, and it is a thing to be 
devoutly thankful for, is that more and more 
such men as the author of ‘‘An Ounce of 
Prevention’’ are coming to devote them- 
selves to the study of the great problem 
with which this work deals. ‘‘In a multi- 
tude of counselors there is safety,’ and the 


way out for this nation will yet be found if 


western points. 


all the good men and women who desire it 
will seek it. 

We heartily recommend ‘‘An Ounce of 
Prevention ’’ to our readers. - They may not 
agree with its conclusions, but they can not 
fail to receive new thought and incentive 
from its perusal.—M/rs. A. P. Stevens, in 
“The Vanguard.” 


LOW RATE HARVEST EXCURSIONS: 


The annotincement that the North-West- 
ern Line, comprising over 8,000 miles of 
thoroughly equipped railway, has arranged 
to run two low rate Harvest Excursions 
during the months of August and Septem- 
ber, will be gladly received by those who 
are interested in the development of the 
great West and Northwest, as well as by 
those who desire to visit this wonderfully 
productive region at a season of the year 
when exact demonstration can be made of 
the merits and advantages it offers to home- 
seekers and those in search of safe and 
profitable investments. 

These excursions will leave Chicago on 
August 30th and Sept. 27th, atid tickets can 
be purchased at the very low rate of one 
fare for the round trip to points in Lowa, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho 
and Montana. They will be strictly fitst- 
class in every particular and will be good 
for return passage at any time within twenty 
days from date of purchase. Full informa- 
tion concerning rates and arrangements for 
these excursions can be obtained upon ap- 
plication to any coupon ticket agent, or to 
W. A. Thrall, G. P. T. A., Chicago & North- 
Western R’y, Chicago. 


Summer Tours to Cool Retreats 
via 
The Big Four Route. 


Prominent artiotig the populat tourist 
lines of the country, the BIG FOUR 
ROUTE on accotint of its stiperior facilities 
and excellent traiti service occtipies a pre- 
eminent position. With solid vestibuled 
trains ftoth St. Lotis, Indiatapolis and 
Cincinnati to New York and Boston, passing 
along the cool shores of Lake Erie to Chau- 
tauqua and Niagara Falls and across the 
Empite State via the Great Four Tracks 
(New York Central & Hudsoti R. R.) it 
offers unequaled attractions to the eastern 
tourist. To the westbound passenger it 
offers the FINEST TRAINS in America 
with palace sleepitig cars; reclining chair 
cars and patlor cars to Chicago, yaning in 
full view of thé Wofld’s Fair Buildings and 
to Peoria and St. Louis, nidkitig connection 
with the Trans-Continental lines for all 
Elegant dining cars on ail 
through trains. Be sure your tickets read 
via the BIG FOUR ROUTE. D. B. Martin, 
General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Reduced to $1 per year, 


ee THE NEW NATION 


A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Devoted to the interests of Nationalism. 
EDITED BY 
BDWARD BELLAMY, 


Author of ‘‘ Looking Backward.”’ 


-— ae ——--— 
The New Nation also prints the People’s Party news. 
$1.00 a year; 5 Cents a Copy. 
Address, THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


ONE DOLLAR 


EVERY HOUR 


is easily made by any one of either sex in any part 
of the country, who is willing to work industriously 
atthe employment which we furnish. We fit you 
out complete, so you may give the business a trial 
without expense to yourself. Write and see. H. 
HALLETT & CO., Box, 1750, Portland Me. 


NITY SUNDAY CIRCLE 


in hall or — and new Churches unpro- 
vided with Hymn Books, will wantour Hymn 
Tracts. Songs of Faith, Hope and Charity, set to 
old tunes; 51 Hymns with music. Love to God and 
Love to Man ; 47 songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes. 
Responsive Services with prayer and closing chant 
Each pamphlet 5 cents. 
The three bound together. with eight Choral R 

sive Services added—a complete little service book—for 
15 cents; $1.50 “Rer dozen. 

CETY PCRLISHTVG COWWITT 'K, 175 Pearborn St., Chicago. 


WARREN ACADEMY, 


WARREN, JO DAVIESS CO., ILL., 
Offers, in addition to the regular academy course of five 
years, college-preparatory, and normal courses. Also 
a four years’ course in music and a short winter course 
for those who can spend only the winter months in 
study. Fal) term opens Sept. 12, 1892. 
Address, MISS I. M. GARDNER, Principal. 


Orr Scan ate rormerty Git'sHighet Schoo 
, . and 


_ 479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., CHICA 


REBECCA 8. RICE, A. M. 
Address } REBECCA O eicr’ A: M. ¢ Principals. 


MR.KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, | 
Plymouth, Mass. 12 boys. 25th year. EK. B.Learned 


Harv.), Head - Mrs. K .Principal. 
POWDER POINT 0oL. mn 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys. Laboratorizes. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B,. (M.I. @).Prineipal ‘4 


CLEARANCE SALE ® 
of Slightly Damaged Books, 


a tl Mi tl 


The books in this list are slightly imperfect as ty 
theit covers, being either somewhat soiled, or torn 
or otherwise defaced so as not to be salable for per. 
fect copies. They are, however, in good condition 
for all practical purposes, and are offered to Unity 
readets, postpaid, at a gteat reduction from retajj 
prices. Our supply of most of these damaged books 
is limited to a very few copies, and orders must be 
sent within ten days from the date of this advertise. 
ment to make sure of all that are advertised. 


The Coming Climax, paper. Retail 50 cents, 
net 25 cents. 

Inquirendo Island, paper. 
25 cents, 

The Genius of Galilee, paper. 
net 25 cents. 

‘John Auburntop, Novelist, paper. 
cents, net 25 cents. 

St. Solifer, with Other Worthies and Unworthies;: 

aper. Retail 50 cents, net 25 cents. The same in 
cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 

The Auroraphone, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 
25 cents. Cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 

The Morals of Christ, paper. Retail 50 cents, 
net 25 cents. 

History of the Arguments for the Existen:e 
of God, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 30 cents. 

Religion and Science as Allies, paper. 
30 cents, net 20 cents. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Retail 50 cents, net 
Retail 50 cents, 


Retail so 


Retail 


Roger Flunt. 


By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


One of the very best of the many superior novels 
that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have recently pub- 
lished.—Auffalo Courter. 


The fitst books of Mts. Woolley ae marked 
ability; but this, her most ambitious effort thus far, 
is strong and trite enough to rank among the best 
fictions of the day. Not ottly has she written an in- 
teresting novel but created a character, for Roger 
Hunt is not a personification of vittue or vice, but a 
man, atid such a one as we have all known only too 
often.—New York Home Journal. 


Now that the ‘‘emancipated woman ”’ has had her 
say, such sobet and thoughtful minds as Mrs. Hum- 
phry Watd atid Mts. Woolley have at last expressed 
the sounder theotvy of marriage, based upon a wider 
and deepet view of all the facts. The strength of 
their work lies in its faithfultiess to the Teutonic 
conscience, which English-speaking peoptes have 
inherited, and which they will never loge through 
imitation Of Weaker races except totheir own per- 
manent degtadation.—Literary World. 


A careful and well-wrought portrayal of the soul 
and life of an egotist.— Christian Union. 


Powerfully written and vety absorbing. Only a 
writer of raré tact and skill could have taken such a 
motifand kept withitt the borderland where good 
taste is not offended.— 7oledo Alade. 


One volume, cloth, 16mo, pri¢é $1.2g. Mailed to 


any address on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co,, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


“A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
Beautiful cloth, postpaid ee a ee 
Holiday binding, whiteandgold - - - 1435 
‘‘ A book mothers can gladly place in the hands of 
thoughtful and aspiring daughters.’’—Eiizabeth 
Boynton Harbert. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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& pl Old Baths Renewed. 
Send for Circulars. E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, 
WHERE THEY ARE: 
ree Ames 95 Cents a Year foran Il 
lustrated Agricultnra! Pa“ 
per, giving information of 
all U. S. Gev’t. Lands. aise 
giving descriptions of every State and ‘Territory. In 
valuable to Home Seekers. Clubs with all Papers and 
Magazines, saving subscribers money. Thousands of 
Books and useful articles at low prices. Sample Copy 
and Clubbing Catalogues sent for 10 Gents. Address 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chic%ge, saned 
THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, con 
the UNIVERSAL THEOLOGY of the Church 
the New Jerusalem. 982 (5% x 8H inches); 
good paper, sarge , bound in . Mail 
prepaid for $1. the AMERICAN SWEDEN- 
Oo PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
20 Cooper Union, New York. 
Charm (dime size) with the Lord’s Prayer coined in 
smallest characters, and on blue silk ribbon, 
sent free to any ope F E sending 10 cents for 
samplecopy ° RE St. LoulsM ne 
Aluminum is the wonde new metal, 
ver, light as wood, strong as steel, will no ish. 
St. Louis Ma » 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
uy WIFE $278, 8%8 caxzor BET HOW 
Bayes 068.00: FOR THE MONEY. 
12 i Machine ; perfect rell- 
ot tholetest teapeoved 
eres Each toachine guaranteed £0 
it. Send for "6 mere EU L. 
ANY, DUP’? B 84CHICAGO, ILL 
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WANTED ON SALARY 


GENTS or COMMISSION to handle the New 


wn 
A Patent Chemical Ink Krasing Peneil. Agents making 
650 per week. Monroe Eraser Mfg Co. x 401 VLacronse. Wi, 
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